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We Adults Reconsider Ourselves 


By H. A. OVERSTREET 


OMETHING is happening in our world 
today—something, I think, rather finely 
and hopefully new. The various pessimistic 
brethren in our midst apparently have only 
the vaguest notion, if at all, of its essential 
and eventual importance. They talk dole- 
fully about the diseased state of our civilization, harping 

upon our quite obvious past and present sins; and they 

point with a kind of head-shaking, “You just wait and see,” 
to our rapid slide to damnation. 


It is an ancient Mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three. 
Some of us are a little weary of these modern pluckers-at- 
our-sleeve. We want to be on to the wedding. For some- 
thing, we suspect, may really come of a wedding. 
“By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me?” 

The something that is happening has come, verily, like 
a thief in the night. This simile-may seem a little un- 
complimentary; and yet it has about it a certain verisimili- 
tude. For this that has come into our present age is, as 
a matter of fact, a kind of thief, stealing from us certain 
dearly beloved attitudes and precious family antiques. Con- 
sequently, it has left some of us not a little stripped and 
woebegone. But regarded from a more friendly angle, this 
thief that has slipped in on us is, I imagine, rather of the 
mature of a wise elder who is taking away childish things 
when childish things ought to be outgrown. 


It began about fifty years ago. A certain Italian, 
Lombroso, published a curiously unconventional book on 
the psychology of crime. That was something, of course, 
with which respectable scientists and nice, cultured people 
really could have nothing to do. So shoulders were 
shrugged; and the nice people went back to their polite 
card-tables. Then, a few years later, in the little university 
town of Leipzig, a certain physiologist who had turned 
away from the well-marked highways of physiology into 
the obscure by-paths of psychology, made himself still more 
ridiculous by proposing and actually establishing an unheard 


of thing—a psychological laboratory. ‘‘Poor old Wundt!” 
one heard them say in the faculty meetings, “always a 
little brain-cracked! To think of measuring the God-given 
mind of man with brass instruments!” (They are still say- 
ing it in England today.) So the heads shook and the 
professors went back to their task of endlessly talking. 
Then, a decade later, a real scandal occurred in France. 
M. Renan proposed a startling thing. The chair of The 
Law of Nature and The Law of Nations in the College 
de France had become vacant. What does that miserable 
fellow do, but propose that the ancient honorableness of 
that moribund chair be abolished, and that it be changed 
into a chair in Comparative and Experimental Psychology! 
And what is more, this was done! 

Then another thing happened. There was a supposedly 
rampant faker in Paris, by name Charcot, who hypnotized 
people. He actually had the audacity to declare, right to 
the faces of busy and well-paid physicians, that many diseases 
were, in their origin, not bodily at all, and that they might 
be cured, if you only knew how, by the simple process 
of putting people to sleep. A young man from Vienna, 
Sigmund Freud by name, happened to be studying with 
Charcot. He came to believe in him; helped him at his 
hypnotic séances. Then a fruitful idea came to young 
Freud; and he went back to Vienna to build up a doctrine 
strangely new. 


ET another happening. This time again, a young man, 

G. Stanley Hall. He had come back to America, from 
that audacious laboratory of Wundt’s, full of enthusiasm. 
But he, too, developed a queer idea that made him at once 
ridiculous among the staid folk who meticulously carried 
about their little candle-lights of science. Hall published 
articles on—babies! Not articles dealing with useful, 
healthy things, like measles and whooping cough; but with 
such puerile things as when do infants first notice their 
fingers; when do they reach for their toes; and so on. The 
young Ph.D. was either doddering or hopelessly married. 
And so again shoulders were shrugged; and the scientific 
men went back to pressing daisies in their botany books. 
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A further happening was something of an event. In 1890, 
a brilliant Irish-American, by name William James, pub- 
lished two stout volumes, most discouragingly named Prin- 
ciples of Psychology. ‘But even such a name could not kill 
that champagne-like book. It was an overnight success. It 
became a kind of best seller. Even the man in the street 
read it. So it was damned from the start-off. But a new 
luminary—James—had risén into view; and the world since 
then, has not been quite the same. 

Now while these apparently unimportant happenings were 
occurring, many of us had our hats and coats off and were 
busy at really momentous things. These momentous things 
may be summed up in a single phrase: liberalizing our in- 
stitutions. Juvenile courts were established ; humane factory 
laws were passed; popular education was extended; more 
just divorce and property laws were enacted; sweatshops 
were abolished; and the eight-hour day became a more or 
less accepted standard; above all, the political equality of 
woman and her right of entry into higher education and 
into careers outside the home were achieved. 


T was a fairly great period. To be sure, the War inter- 
rupted it and left us all a little dazed and with new 

pressing problems. Hence that age of liberalizing our in- 
stitutions cannot as yet be said to be ended, since at least 
two major objectives still remain to be achieved: first, get- 
ting rid of war; and second, putting more reasonableness and 
humanity into the work of the world. But although the 
period is not wholly ended, a new age begins to shape itself, 
one with distinctive and perhaps more searching interests. 

And this is where we begin to be at outs with those 
pessimistic friends of ours who see nothing but evil and 
decay. Take, for example, the little laboratory begun by 
Wundt. At the present time there are hundreds of them 
throughout the world, and particularly throughout this 
supposedly crude-minded. America. Out of those labora- 
tories has come an energy of research that has already made 
profound changes in a number of regions of contemporary 
life. Again, that little unconventional volume of Lombroso’s, 
has, since his day, stimulated thousands of psychologists, 
physicians, and social workers to such an extent that whole 
libraries could be furnished out of books dealing with the 
prevention of crime and the salvaging of the criminal. 
These books, moreover, are not simply gathering dust on 
library shelves. They have actually shaken the worm-eaten 
structure of ancient justice almost down to its first story. 

And there were Charcot and his pupil, Freud. Does the 
respected reader now believe that all his bodily ills are 
bodily in origin? He would laugh at such a proposition. 
He knows about complexes, repressions, inner conflicts, and 
the rest. Much as we may be critical about both of them, 
Charcot and Freud are now the masters; and fussy, furious, 
pill-dosing physicians who anathematized them have not 
even flowers on their graves. 

And the young man, G. Stanley Hall, with his tales of 
infant toe-reaching? Nothing, really, is more remarkable 
than the story of how, in these hard-boiled modern days of 
ours, a little child has led us; for out of child and adolescent 
psychology has come such powerful illumination that the 
old éducation and the old parenthood have begun to wither 
under their searching light, and a far more joyous education 
and family life have begun to take shape. 

As for that bubbling Irish-American, James, everybody 
knows him, loves him, and quotes him; and a whole progeny 


of books have been born out of that first book of his, each 


bearing in some degree the impress of the brilliant master. | 
No, the age is not all in decay. Sad things have occurred, 
to be sure; and great problems need to be faced. But all ° 


these beginnings of which we have spoken have not come to 
nothing. As a matter of fact, they seem at last to have 
bitten into our age and to have started a new epoch going. 
As result, with the help of psychologists, psychiatrists, labora- 
tories, and clinics, we begin to turn inward and examine 
the greatest of our natural resources. We take stock of 
ourselves. 

There are probably two reasons among others that have 
helped to bring this about. The first applies particularly to 


America, where the psychological centering is, at the present ° 


time, most strongly in evidence. Our American history has 
been one of passing beyond successive frontiers. At last we 
have reached the final geographical frontier; and we are 
rolled back upon ourselves. With no more worlds to go 
out to, we find now the world of ourselves to go into. 
The second reason has wider application. Not all of us are 
qu te willing to admit it to ourselves; and it is offered for what 


it is worth. An adult is one whose difference from the child is | 


chiefly characterized by the fact that he is responsible for him- 
self. The child can lean on father and mother. But in the age 
just passed, the adult was himself a kind of child, provided 


with a heavenly Parent upon whom he could lean. Now, | 


however, for a great many, either that heavenly Parent no 


longer exists for us as adults, or he exists so distantly as a || 


first principle that not much of direct guidance or warm 


comfort flows from the relationship. Of a sudden, then— | 
and all this has taken place in less than a generation—we_ 


adults find ourselves, as it were, cosmically parentless; waifs 


of the universe. We must be content at last to be really | 
grown up and learn to lean more robustly upon ourselves. 


How, now, can we learn to lean on ourselves? During 
earlier centuries, we were under no such necessity. A few 
outstanding qualities in our make-up were revealed to us 


—we had a “body” that was rather obstreperous, and a. 


“soul” that needed saving; a few simple directions were 
given; and we might fulfill our destiny within the cosmic 
plan. Now, however, the whole situation is pretty radically 


changed. What we are and where we are going, we are- 


not so sure. If, then, we are to make our way in this difficult 
and rather bewildering world, we must discover our own 
human powers, make our own human plans, achieve such 
success and escape such failure as we humanly can. 

That is the picture of us today—at least of hundreds of 
thousands of us. And so it is little wonder that we turn 
with a sudden eagerness—almost a childish eagerness and 


confidence—to those who have been searching out the secrets | 


of what we used to call the human soul. 


“WY EASONS” are, of course, rather precarious things to 

R give. There is always, somewhere, a better one. 
And in every “reason” there is always to be found an un- 
expected flaw. So I do not mean to lay overmuch stress on 


the foregoing. Perhaps.neither of the reasons is true. Per- | 


haps others are truer. Certainly we might instance the 


bewildering mess brought about by the World War as } 


another. 


For we have watched the very sunlight wane, 
And watched our world go down in blood and tears. 


And we might instance as another the powerful advance of 


science along all lines, upsetting our conventions and de- 
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manding a pretty wide reorientation of ourselves. 
Nevertheless, whatever the reasons may be, a 
certain rather noteworthy fact remains, namely, 
that in recent years we adults have found a new 
and compelling interest—our own human nature. 
Those of us who are at least fairly alive have even 
gone so far as to join the adventurous forces who 
have set out to explore this hitherto only partly 
known territory, well assured that somewhere in 
its difficult spaces there lies our land of promise. 

Has anything yet been discovered? A great deal; 
some of which has already forced us to make rather 
wry faces at ourselves; a great deal that has com- 
pelled us to scrutinize ourselves a little more search- 
ingly in our family mirrors; in our school-room 
mirrors; in our factory and parliamentary mirrors. 


HAT, in the main, have we discovered 

about ourselves? It is too long a story to 
tell in all, its detail; but the outlines may serve to 
remind us of where, at present, we are, and in 
what direction we are going. 

In the first place, we have achieved a fairly new 
conception of our minds. We have learned that 
our minds are not at all the clearly rational in- 
struments that we had supposed them to be. They 
are, in fact, far more “emotional” than “rational.” 
One can easily see how such a view may have far- 
reaching consequences. As long as the mind is 
considered to be purely a logical machine, able to 
grind out not only its simple “two-plus-two-equals- 
four” but to make fairly accurate judgments upon 
complicated life matters, the chief task of our 
education will be to train these purely logical 
powers of ours. ‘That, in fact, has been the pre- 
vailing objective in our traditional education. But 


From the Portrait by Ellen Emmet Rand 


Courtesy Grand Central Galleries 


WILLIAM JAMES 


if, on the contrary, the mind is understood to be 
something very much mixed with emotional ele- 
ments—personal desires and fears, family affections, 
group familiarity, the pressure of the herd, and 


‘In 1890 a brilliant Irish-American, by name William 
James, published his Principles of Psychology. But even 
such a name could not kill that champagne-like book... 
and the world since then has not been quite the same” 


so on—the training of the mind comes, or will 

come, to be regarded as a widely different affair. Education 
then presents itself more profoundly as a process of train- 
ing the emotional life—socializing the personal desires; 
eliminating the baseless and degrading fears; widening the 
affections; building up resistance against unreasonable herd 
pressure, local prejudice, and so on; developing a hospitality 
to scientific thinking. Something far more than learning 
to spell words and bound states and recite the laws of 
economics! If the psychologists are right, education is in 
for an overhauling such as it has never known before. 

In the second place—and this, too, has wide-reaching 
effects—we have learned that the mind is not something 
which simply extends from the eyebrows up. We almost 
inevitably think of it in that way. If, however, it is true 
to say that we think with our thyroid, liver, stomach, blood 
pressure and the rest, as truly as we think with our cerebrum 
and cerebellum; if, in the second place, it is true that the 
source of much of our significant behavior is not in our 
conscious thought but in the subconscious regions of our 
psychic life, then the training, of ourselves into effective 
manhood and womanhood must concern itself with far more 
than goes on within our conscious brains. 

Two major objectives then, are suggested by this “‘sub- 


eyebrow” view of the mind: the development in us all of | 
a thoroughly integrated bodily functioning; and the develop- 
ment of an equally integrated subconscious functioning. 
We are well on the way toward the realization of the first. 
We not only cheerfully have our adenoids out, but we even 
begin to cast wistful thoughts in the direction of our 
thyroids and pituitaries. On the other hand, we are only 
just beginning to realize the importance of developing in- 
tegrated subconscious functioning. The importance of the 
latter will be realized just as soon as we become fully aware 
of the fact that one of the chief causes of disease among us 
is a condition of clamped-down inner conflict. We shall 
then be as concerned about the pressure of an unnatural 
fear or obsession or worry, a hidden shame, an unspoken 
anger, as we now are about abscesses or boils. What the 
psychologists have shown us is that this concern should 
begin early in life, with infancy itself; so that one of the 
chief tasks of the*parent of the future (as also of the nurse- 
maid and the teacher) will be to provide with rigorous care 
that no useless fears, no inferiority feelings, no timidities, 
no repressions are introduced into the life of a growing 
infant. How profoundly that will cleanse and strengthen 
and glorify our human life, it is quite impossible as yet to 
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estimate; but the whole point of view suggests a widely 
different training of children as well as a widely different 
conduct of grown- uP lifes: é 2 


N the third places ate we still faithfully intone that 

we are all born free and equal, we begin to suspect that 
that is only a kind of pious gesture. As a matter of fact, 
various tests have shown us that we are all born with differ- 
ing capacities and aptitudes. ‘This need not shake our 
democratic faith; but it can perhaps make us deal with our- 
selves and our fellows a little more intelligently. It can 
put the ban on teaching forty unsegregated children the 
same thing in precisely the same way. It can cause us, in 
our business life, to cease hiring and firing people by the 
cut of their faces or the momentary state of our digestion. 
It can teach us successful ways in which to place individuals 
precisely where their capacities and their interests will make 
them most happily effective. Mental testing has been 
roundly denounced; and when it is used to prove the God- 
given superiority of the Nordic, it has, indeed, its weak 
spots. But on the whole, it has made us far more sensitive 
than we have ever been before to the unique capacities of 
each individual, and so has done much to discourage the 
wholly respectable antique method of disposing of pork 
indiscriminately in the mass. 

In the fourth place, we have learned to discount our 
boasted individualism. Most of us, we find, are only in the 
dimmest sense individuals. Rather, we are copy-cat crea- 
tures. We run with the herd; have our judgments formed 
by the herd; and are only happy when the herd rubs up 
against us lovingly and assures us that we haven’t a blessed 
thought of our own. This herd-mind of ours has not been 
an altogether pleasant discovery. We remember some rather 
awful herd-panics, when we did some pretty ruthless 
trampling of our fellow herdsmen under foot for no other 
reason than that the whole herd was doing it. We begin 
to wonder whether herd hysteria is something that has to 
be, world without end; or whether we may not perhaps 
build up minds that are strongly and courageously in- 
dividual. Some of us, with a zeal that outruns our optimism, 
are even eagerly awaiting the next war, to note, stop-watch 
in hand, the exact moment at which, the fifes blowing, the 
drums beating, we surrender our well-trained intelligence 
and go blithering herd-crazy. 


INALLY we have been learning about sex. Not much as 

yet; but enough to make us take considering thought 
of ourselves. What we have learned, more than anything 
else, is that this rather despised and hushed-up part of us 
is at least one, if not indeed the chief, of the sources of our 
happiness or our misery. All of that has opened up a new 
region of self-exploration, a region which to many seems 
like a dangerous jungle-land of lurking terrors and feverish 
desires, but to others a very Promised Land flowing with 
the milk and honey of our potential happiness. Most of us, 
of course, are still wandering in the wilderness of this sex 
question; and we shall probably get no nearer our Promised 
Land than to be told that the aviation corps has seen it 
through the mists. Nevertheless we have left Egypt behind 
—Egypt of the traditions and the taboos and the pitiless 
sex tyrannies—and we are plowing through the desert sands 
on to a Somewhere that may yet give to our life a dignity 
and a freedom which our feverish animal and pseudo-moral 
past has not yet known. 


The foregoing indicates only a little of what has been 
opened up about ourselves; enough, however, to show that 
We are out on an entirely new kind of human adventure. - 
What, now, are the chief rocks ahead of us? 


The most serious of them is that we have not yet really — 
grown up to our age. Our age is world-reaching; its prob- 
lems weave and counter-weave over the face of the globe. 
However, we still move about with our traditional village 
minds, attentive to the near-at-hand; fairly intelligent about 
the near-at-hand ; unable, with vividness, to grasp either the © 
fact or the significance of the far-away. We are in 
short, moderately wise home-bodies, but ridiculously stupid 
world-bodies. 

Again, with our traditional peasant minds—our cities 
were born only yesterday—we are able quite successfully to 
work alone or with a few; but we are still utter babes at 
working together in a widespread collectivity. Individually 
intelligent, we are collectively stupid. 


This, then, perhaps is the chief problem which we have 
to face in ourselves. How can we build minds adequate to 
the planetary pattern of our eye? Schools, as yet, scarcely 
know that that is our chief problem. They are still far 
more concerned with glorifying the victories of their local 
ant-hills than they are with training minds that can see 
life widely and see it humanly whole. The difficulty, of 
course, is to find out how our localistic imaginations may 


be trained to function in broader scope; how our attention- | 


power, set for the near-at-hand, can be readjusted to the 
far-away. The psychologists of the future, must, above all, 
find out how that is to be achieved. Else, with all our 
progress, we shall remain infants making random movements 
toward impossible moons. 


N the second place, in an increasingly scientific age, our 

minds balk at being scientific. We still prefer to wear 
the nightshirts of prejudice; to settle our political issues by 
log-rolling and recrimination; to yell our war-whoops across 
the boundaries; to carry on our business by guess work and - 
plunder; to doze contentedly on the old social and religious 
dogmas; to teach our children to live submissively in a dead 
past; we prefer, in short, anything in the world but straight, 
honest, fearless, scientific thinking about the things that 
really count. 


What are we going to do about this inveterate atavism 
in us, this curious unwillingness to face life with the tools 
and the techniques that our very own intelligence has 
devised? The paradox of our modern life is that we are 
proud of these tools and techniques of science; and yet we 
are desperately afraid to use them—except to exploit one 
another or to blow one another into gory smithereens. 


Here then is a crucial problem for the psychologists of 
the future; how to make us really passionate to think 
scientifically in all the situations of our life. That problem, 
as yet, has hardly been tackled, particularly not by the “c-a-t- 
spells-cat-George-Washington-was-the-first-president”’ type of 
schools. 

Along with this, of course, goes a special problem of our 
group life. A hundred years ago, before our age was the 
complicated thing it now is, and before we knew many of 
the things we have since found out about ourselves, we 
devised a parliamentary form of government for ourselves 
with parties, votes, issues, campaigns, and all the rest. It has 
worked fairly well, but not with (Continued on page 66) 


The Best Twenty Years 


Growing Up and Growing On 


By MARY AUSTIN 


N a general way, man has always accepted 
the completion of his first score of years as 
marking the term after which he can no 
longer be called young without qualification. 
It is only recently, however, that he has 
begun to protest against three-score as the 

beginning of thinking of himself as explicitly old. I say man 
with intention because there is no tradition of woman’s 
effective age extending much beyond forty, for, in respect 
to the female of the species, the race has suffered a curious 
kind of group hypnosis. Beginning with the lunar rhythm, 
which as a variation from male behavior has been regarded 
as “unclean,” a “sickness,” of which the beginning and the 
close constitute times of particular peril, woman’s contribu- 
tion to the race, even her right to make a contribution, 
have been thought of as synonymous with her reproductive 
function. 

At the end of this function she has found herself reduced 
in social value to the sum of her hard labor, and to the 
personal rating of merely a keepsake. For some thousands 
of years, so obsessed has our thinking been by the physio- 
logical pattern that it has been regarded as laudable to 
force its appearance in advance of natural development, and 
the disabilities of its climacteric as so natural that it has 
been left largely for women themselves to discover that 
they are not inevitably so. Within the lifetime of women 
who now proudly confess to their prime at sixty, it has been 
_ loudly and publicly declared that the best twenty years of 
a woman’s life are those at which her reproductive function 
is at its maximum, before the climacteric, with its impli- 
cations of a permanent back seat, is in sight. 

That this widely entertained expectation has had much 
to do with bringing about the conditions which it postulated, 
by crippling woman’s extra-reproductive capacities, there 
can be no manner of doubt. What is less sharply realized 
is that this preoccupation with the lunar rhythm as the 
index of female achievement, has brought in its train a 
whole series of false values from which men also suffer 
unguessed limitation. In the binding up of all our criterions 
of personal capacity with the physiological liability, man 
also has come to think of himself as existing at his maximum 
in all other respects at the crest of his reproductive powers. 

A usual way of expressing this in the common speech, is 
to say that a ‘‘man is as old as he feels,” or that men “retain 
their youth longer than women,” meaning in a general way 
that man’s maximum value to himself and society is 
coexistent with his male capacity, an obsession precisely as 
limiting to man—even though he does not realize it—as 
the old superstition about the climacteric has been to women. 
This association of high achieving values with sexual 
potency and both of them with youth, overlooks one of the 
most important obligations of the individual, the obligation 
to grow_up. It assumes that the Great Experimenter—or 
the Life Force, whichever term you prefer—set out with 


the intention of making mankind merely a reproducing 
mechanism, and somehow slipped up on his original in- 
tention. It postulates the beginning of reproductive activity 
as a period of determinative importance in the life-span of 
the individual and its closure an untimely accident, which 
does not seem to the logical-minded in the least likely. 

If it were true, of course, this would lend probability to 
the now discarded notion of the innate superiority of the 
male over the female, since there is undoubtedly ground for 
believing that in primitive society, the prolongation of 
fecundity in man is as pronounced as it has been in our 
kind of society. What one notices, however, in primitive 
society before the obsession has become fixed, is that the 
passage of the tribeswoman out of an exclusive maternal 
function is coincident with her passage into a kind of 
service in which the very maturity of her condition, its 
detachment, its superior freedom from personal persuasion, 
is regarded as a social asset. It is this group of mature past- 
mothers whose names can be discovered affixed to many 
early American treaties with the Indians under the caption 
“Principal Women.” In other words, the generation of 
women now impressing itself upon western civilization is 
not the first to suspect that this business of growing up is 
one which involves the surrender of reproductive functions 
as a condition to effective assumption of other functions 
which may have nothing to do with reproduction, and are 
yet of first importance to society as a whole. 


T any rate, it is the present generation of western 
women who have learned at first hand that the twenty 
years succeeding to the menopause offer possibilities and 
rewards easily comparable with those of the reproductive 
cycle, and less subject to upsetting and disaster. This new 
certainty began with the empirical discovery of women 
actively engaged in the professions—that by the natural 
impetus of professional interests, preoccupations and emo- 
tions the climacteric, with its threat of physical disability and 
insanity, slid harmlessly by them. There can be no question 
that for women active in the arts and professions, the best 
twenty years are those in which the fact that they are 
females is most completely lost to sight. Already there is 
the beginning of a technique of escape heartily seconded by 
medical and psychological science, by which the period of 
peril may be not only safely passed, but established as 
offering possibilities of raising the voltage of personal 
capacity far beyond what has been thought possible for 
women. 

The recent conclusion of the psychologists that the way 
the Life Force has with us is largely conditioned by our 
way of thinking about it, has had much to do with the 
shift of this tradition, further sustained by the hetero- 
suggestion of the numbers of moderns, both men and 
women, who are successfully extending the period of 
maximum activity past the mile-post of three score and ten. 
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However it came about, the spell that bound the extra- 
reproductive powers of women has been broken, and in the 
train of that breakage has come a whole new cycle of ways 
of looking at the problem of adulthood. Speaking broadly, 
growing up is now suspected of being a continuous process 
to which no term can be set other than capacity of the 
physical mechanism to carry on, a capacity which medical 
science is steadily extending. ‘The functional. alterations 
which accompany adolescence and middle age are but shifts 
of gears, which, rightly understood can be made to con- 
tribute new accessions of energy, new scope of activity. The 
' widening and enrichment of the psychic field of the individual 
which takes place at adolescence has long been recognized. 
Women who have gone through it are beginning to wonder 
if the equally decisive shift of gears in middle life does not 
offer like occasions for illuminating rifts in the psychic web. 
Has the mental unsettling which has been for so long the 
menace of woman’s middle age been but the struggle of 
the psyche to establish itself on new levels, thwarted in 
process by our age-long superstition about the interdependence 
of mental age and reproductive capacity? It would almost 
seem so in the light of what is being accomplished by women 
nowadays between forty and seventy. At any rate, however 
bleakly it still threatens the woman over-worked, over- 
ridden by tradition and starved of her emotional capacity, 
the menace of middle-aged insanity no longer threatens the 
emotionally and intellectually active woman. 


N this new light of her own experience in disappointing 

the traditional expectation of her sex, women are be- 
ginning to look askance at the reluctance of men to accept 
a similar reading of the index of the years on their own 
behalf. Still proudly obsessed by the natural prolongation 
of his male capacity, there is a noticeable disposition on 
the part of the middle-aged man to turn back on his emo- 
tional path, attempting to repeat its personal phases with a 
younger woman. Formerly this tendency has been mitigated 
by such devices as polygamy and concubinage or, more 
recently still, it has been masked with secrecy, in the interest 
of the continuity of the family. With the new freedom of 
divorce, however, and the new willingness of young women 
to mate with elderly men—or perhaps it is a new un- 
willingness to make the struggle for competence with a 
young man—we are facing a situation which we are obliged 
to take seriously. The possibility of any wife’s losing her 
husband in middle life to a woman half his age has become 
one of the modern hazards of marriage. 

Not long ago I was talking to a man in a position to 
know the personal background of three or four rather recent 
fiascos among middle-aged men, and was not surprised to 
hear him express a common concept of the situation in 
saying that in every instance there was “a woman in the 
case.”’ What he was actually telling me was that the man 
in each instance had tried to re-live a phase of his life which 
should logically have been put behind him, and had broken 
under the strain. A man may be emotionally as young as 
he feels, but to face the vital question whether it is advisable 
for him to continue to feel “young”—in the sense in which 
it is usually taken—after adulthood, is clearly indicated as 
the next forward step. In the instances I have in mind, 
two men were of national importance and another of high 
standing in the field of one of the sciences. ‘Feeling young” 
meant to them retaining the capacity for infatuation, by 
which the proponent was betrayed into behavior thirty years 
out of place in his scheme of growth. 


I have sometimes been accused of saying that we can, by 
taking thought, increase the individual apportionment of 
intelligence. What I did say was that we can increase our 
flow of genius, of livingness, and the creative drive. But I 
shall never deny again the possibility that intelligence may 
also turn out to be one of those things of which man’s 
portion is directly related to his expectation. With increased 
observation it grows upon me that this whole business of 
age and individual development is involved in the general 
race hypnosis growing out of the over-valuation of sex. 
What we seem to be confronted with, is a series of evo- 
lutionary phases of intelligence in an ascending scale, with 
emotional stop-offs, which we may or may not convert 
into terminal stations. 

These stop-offs are loosely approximated in the general 
opinion, with increasing scientific sanction, at seven, four- 
teen, twenty-one and other multiples of seven years, as 
points beyond which mental development does not take 
place. More and more, psychological research is convincing 
us that, accompanying each of these periodical mental checks, 
possibly occasioning it, is an emotional arrest, a refusal to 
abandon the emotional experience that belongs to the earlier 
cycle, and to enter participatingly into the more adult phases. 
Remedial psychotherapy has discovered that sometimes even 
many years after such an arrest has occurred, its victim 
can be released by resolving the emotional complex; and 
this is as true when it occurs at forty-nine as at fourteen. 
All of which goes to indicate that adulthood is much less 
a process of growing old than of growing on .. . and on 
erand:on. : 

To make effective such a concept of the business of 
growing up, it is necessary only that it be widely received. 
This would involve the abandonment not only of tradi- 
tional age limits, but of emotional cycles, however enriching 
they may have been, when their natural terminus is indi- 
cated—indicated, I mean, by psychological experience rather 
than by any residuary physiological capacity, peculiar to the 
individual. The voluntary surrender of functional capacities 
which have formerly been of service to it, is the appointed | 
way of the Life Force in all its manifestations. 


ITH such a reading of the process of growing up, 

involving a continuous serial play of the individual 
life into and out of special functions and still more highly 
specialized personal experiences, the best twenty years of 
group service and individual achievement should be the 
years least subject to the distractions of individual specializa- 
tion, while the body is unsubjected to the demands of the 
reproductive function and still responsive to the stimulus 
of the intellectual objective, as we know now with reasonable 
care, for both men and women, it can be. Something that 
Thomas Hardy said in reference to the release he ex- 
perienced, in respect to the recovery of his long-neglected 
poetising powers, by accepting Einstein’s theory of time, 
comes back to me continually as suggesting that our time- 
consciousness may be at fault in imposing on us the weary 
sense of weight in years. Once he was relieved of it, Hardy 
certainly did recover and make sensible progress in an art 
that for long has been associated not only with youth, but 
with the mating period, and considered as inseparable 
from them. 

If then, we are able to shift our view of growing up as 
growing on, and if as sociologists insist, the species obliga- 
tion of multiplication plays a less obsessing role in the in- 
dividual life story, will we not in a measure alter our whole 
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ONE PERSON AND TWO AGES 
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way of looking at the individual career? Would we then 
feel under our present necessity of crowding all our formal 


learning into the first score of years? Isn’t our present 
lumpy way of distributing schooling largely influenced by 
our whole notion of the periodicity of intelligence—the fear 
that if we do not learn when young we shall never be able 
to learn at all? Quite certainly, moving on the climax of 
our prime by a good score of years is going to make a 
difference in our preparation for it; especially as we more 
and more find it indicated that the time-honored checks to 
the intelligence are in reality disabilities arising out of false 
valuations placed upon.the emotions attendant upon our 
“strange interlude” of specialization. It used to be said, 
“take care of your arteries and age will take care of itself.” 


But how if we substitute emotions for -arteries, or at least 
amend the saying to include them, getting all the emotions 
that are proper to your place in the individual cycle, but 
never letting them “get” us? Not, at least, get us to the 
extent of inhibiting adulthood in order to prolong them 
beyond their profitable use. Literature and the psychopathic 
clinic today are both crowded with instances of people 
refusing to grow past adolescence. Will their place be filled 
in the next generation or two with case histories of men 
and women refusing to realize between forty and fifty that 
“the best is yet to be’? As one of the generation that has 
accepted with confidence the obligation -of growing on, I 
venture to prophesy something of the kind. 

Among the advantages that might (Continued on page 70) 
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Putting Away Childish Things 


By FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


FTER all, is the growing insistence that all 
of us shall be “adult” quite fair? Gladly 
would we be adult, one might say, but how? 
And why, indeed, am I not? I have gone 
through all the paces set for me, jumped 
through every hoop placed for me, and now 

after all my really earnest and conscientious effort to be a 
man and to do a man’s work in a man’s way—I have 
assumed the responsibility of a home, a wife, and three 
children; I am holding down a job that has importance 
beyond the salary-return to me; I am interested in the 
social activities of my community; I am reasonably cheerful 
and good-natured, although at night I am so dead fagged 
by the crowded activities of the day, that I can scarce do 
more than tumble into bed; I am carrying without un- 
reasonable complaints the load and responsibilities that have 
come to me as an adult—so why am I turned upon and 
ordered rather scornfully to grow up? What, in the name 
of goodness, have I been doing for the last ’steen years? 
Just so. The man is right even though it may be that the 
evidence he gives does not necessarily prove that he has 
“grown up.” 

There would seem to be no question that most of the 
ills we suffer from are man-made and not superhumanly 
inflicted, and that they come about through the emotional 
immaturity of people who have to wrestle with emotional 
(social) problems that are beyond their capacity (emo- 
tional not intellectual), even to understand, let alone to 
nandle satisfactorily. This is one way of putting it. 

It can be put another way: It is 1928; and most that 
man knows about himself, and almost all that he knows 
about his world, he has known for less than a hundred 
years. Our own parents were children when some of the 
irst steps in knowledge were taken; our own grandparents 
were born in a period before even simple things in regard 
‘o man were known. I am, of course, differentiating be- 
‘ween what we know and what men may feel, think, believe ; 
ind without, too, even implying that what men have felt, 
thought and believed, is either wrong or useless—it is 
nerely that one cannot come to understand things or know 
1ow to change things by merely thinking, feeling and 
yelieving. 

It is when we realize how new all this.is, that we can 
view life, our own antics and those of others, with some 
‘quanimity, not only without bitterness and discourage- 
nent, but with a heightened curiosity and sensitiveness that 
nakes even the most irritating conduct of others matter of 
upreme interest. The bad boy (or judge) ceases to be a 
wuisance and becomes absorbingly interesting; the very good 
ittle boy (or minister, or college president) ceases to irritate 
ind becomes also an object of absorbing interest. We are 
vatching, and at the same time, are a part of an amazing 
pectacle unfolding in our own generation that is worth 
nany times the price we pay. 

The demand that we “grow up” has come about in an 
nteresting way. Obviously, there can be no demand. The 


implication in such an injunction is that one can “grow up” 
if one will. This indicates a complete lack of understanding 
of the whole matter. In another connection one might just 
as well say scornfully, “What’s the matter with your 
pituitary? Stop complaining and turn it on. If you would 
let up on your clinoid processes—or prejudices—(I am not 
using these words synonymously, of course, but merely to 
parallel one argument with the other) you’d give your 
pituitary—or intellect—a chance to function, but if you 
insist upon clamping down your clinoid, how do you expect 
your pituitary to work?” 

Now if “let up on the clinoid and give the pituitary a 
chance” were to become a subject for popular lectures and 
magazine articles, and a slogan with which to beat one’s 
troublesome friends or enemies, we should be mystified. 
“Gladly, if this will stop your talk; but how in the devil 
am I to do it?” And there is just as much chance of lifting 
one’s self by one’s bootstraps from emotional infancy, 
childhood, or adolescence to adulthood, as there is of 
turning on a pituitary tap somewhere, or working a lever 
to let up the confining pressure of the clinoid processes. 
Efforts of this kind end usually in a situation just as childish 
and more deceptive because more sophisticated: One decides 
to “grow up” by ceasing to be “prejudiced” and ends 
merely in becoming heatedly prejudiced against prejudice. 
(For a good illustration of this mechanism, regardless of 
the application made, see Walter Lippman’s review of 
Floyd Dell’s Upton Sinclair, A Social Study in Protest, 
in The Saturday Review of Literature, March 3, 1928. A 
very clear statement is also to be found in Upton Sinclair, 
The Way of the Reformer, by Lawrence S. Morris, in the 
New Republic, March 7, 1928.) But perhaps we can clear 
the situation somewhat and get ourselves better oriented 
for understanding the present status of the matter if we 
see how what in the beginning was and should remain a 
litmus paper for understanding and a guide-post for 
scientific traveling has become something of a bludgeon. 


FTER patient labor a crude instrument, later much per- 
fected but still imperfect, was finally put together which, 

when applied to certain conditions, revealed a surprising 
amount of information, first in a field in which no informa- 
tion was wanted, and later in other fields in which it could 
be admitted information was desired. This instrument— 
psychoanalysis—fell naturally to the hands of the psy- 
chiatrists as it was developed in their domain of activity, 
and to the psychologists who were working in adjoining 
fields. But few of them would touch it. Most of them 
stood about like a scared boy who has come upon his first 
garter snake. Some poked at it with a long stick (dignified, 
conservative, scientific attitude); some no sooner got a 
glimpse of it than they rushed out of the woods with 
blanched faces and startled eyes running tears, to shout a 
warning—as, on the discovery of salversan, an eminent 
professor of pathology in a grade A medical school, went 
tearfully about wringing his hands, saying that it was the 
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most damnable drug ever made because it would increase 
immorality. Others stood about fascinated but jumped 
every time the snake jumped; and finally rushed off to tell 
the world amazingly about snakes. Others, to change our 
simile, although unwilling to touch the instrument, watched 
out of the corner of their eye, while still others used it and 
its modifications, filched great quantities of the material, 
passed it through themselves for purification (eclectic 
method) and—for what this instrument was helping to 
reveal was the basis of certain human relationships and the 
genesis of emotional conflicts—began to formulate judg- 
ment for popular consumption. 


OW the fact that certain adult reactions grow out of 

infantile and childish conflicts and modes of reacting, 
that adult reactions are often really infantile reactions, and 
that the adult has really never outgrown the infantile reac- 
tions and thereby become adult, capable of dealing with 
adult problems on an adult basis, grows out of the data 
that this instrument has revealed. Those who are expert 
in its use are aware of these facts and have pointed them 
out. They are.also aware of the complexity of these mat- 
ters, of the difficulties involved in them, and of the im- 
possibility of anyone’s ever changing them by a will to do 
so; and they are the last ones to demand that people who 
do not even know that they are wearing diapers shall take 
them off; in fact, they may even feel it would be better if 
they left them on. There might be most uncomfortable 
accidents if they just started pulling at them. (The big- 
town philosophy—I am what I am and must be myself: 
that is just taking off the diapers before sphincter control 
has been gained.) 

Those who are really expert in the understanding and 
handling of psychoanalysis have first made some effort 
through the use of it upon themselves (by another) to free 
themselves from some of their own infantilism and to gain 
for themselves some degree of emotional maturity. What 
may be considered “‘adult” is probably a matter of definition. 
There are data upon which we may begin to form some 
judgment as to what the possibilities eventually may be— 
I shall venture in a moment to make a judgment by way 
of a definition. Judged by this definition, none has gained 
the maturity it implies—one who understands these matters 
knows that he could not—but he has gained a relative 
maturity (differing with the individual, the difference 
depending upon the amount and kind of the previous 
immaturity and the skill with which the reorganization 
was handled), that for the present year of the Lord is 
something of an accomplishment. Most of them have at 
least gained a degree of emotional maturity that would 
make it. unnecessary for them and a degree of under- 
standing that would keep them from demanding that others 
put away childish things and grow up. 

What has happened then is that this instrument for 
dealing with human relationships, conflicts and emotions— 
now much more respectable—has fallen by right of pro- 
fessional propinquity into the hands of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and neurologists, who by and large are no more 
emotionally mature than the average person. Intellectually, 
they are keen and above the average level; but emotionally, 
they “just grew up” too, and only a few years ago the 
most eminent of them was only little Willie Jones with a 


tic, and there has been nothing in the process of obtaining. 


facts and figures and knowledge of spinal-cord tracts that 


would tend to change Willie into William; intellectually © 


he is rightfully William; emotionally he is still Willie and — 
he still has his tic. The psychiatrists and psychologists | 
were no more emotionally prepared for this instrument than 
a group of engineers; hence the present condition of © 
floundering. This is not intended as a criticism but merely 
as a statement of a fact. Why should they be expected to 
be any better prepared emotionally? Should they continue 
so and still offer themselves as experts in emotional problems, 
then they will be open to criticism. 

A group of intellectually keen ‘pre-schoolers,’ then, 
have had a present dropped into their midst. They are still 
more or less afraid of it; they won’t (many of them) use 
it themselves but they won’t let any one else have it. If 
one of the group picks it up and points it at another of the 
group, the latter begins to cry in alarm; but some of the 
holder who dare at least to pick it up even if a bit gingerly, © 
and without quite knowing which end is loaded, have 
good bad-boy fun pointing it at passersby, and the others 
can join in that fun. One source of the demand, therefore, 
is from frightened professional lads. The demand comes 
also from some of those who are in the process of attempting 
to grow up and.who haven’t yet quite succeeded, or are not 
yet quite accustomed to it. (See my long pants. Why don’t 
you ask your mother to get you some long pants? You don’t 
like long pants? Aw, you’re such a kid!) Or those who, 
after a conscientious effort, find themselves infinitely better 
off than they were before, but with a residuum that they 
can handle most comfortably by pointing out the more 
obvious childish reactions of others. 

But all this is just a stage in a long human travail and 
need give no great concern. It is to be understood, like any 
other aspect of human behavior. To understand it even in 
its general aspects tends to correct it and this process of | 
correction is already well at work in the professional groups | 
most concerned, and will soon be at work in still larger 
groups. Then there will be fewer injunctions to grow up 
and more effort to understand the social significance of lack 
of emotional maturity and consideration of well-designed | 
plans for obtaining maturity and preventing immature — 
development. 


HE fact than men and women in high places as well as 

the average run of men and women in their daily deci- 
sions and relationships to others frequently merely re-assert 
infantile and childish emotional patterns, is an important fact 
and should be kept to the fore in discussion. In an address 
at Yale University in 1923, I said: 


As time goes on we shall become more and more familiar 
with another type of individual—one who is adult in physical 
development and in intellectual development, but who emo- 
tionally lives the life of a child. It may not be possible for us 
to be so specific as to say that a given individual is chrono- 
logically twenty-five years of age, has a physical and intel- 
lectual development in accordance with' his age, but has the 
emotional development of a child of seven. What we shall 
recognize, however, is this, that this business man, this school 
teacher, this judge of an important court, this publisher, this | 
reformer, is an adult in years, has an adult physical develop- 
ment and a keen intellect, but emotionally lives the life of an | 
adolescent, or of a child, or even of an infant.’ As the possi- 
bility of this situation comes to be generally recognized and 
these individuals to be identified, I am inclined to think that © 
we shall be less patient with their judgments, that we shall not 
so blindly follow their decisions arid leadership, that we’ shall 
come to say to them something like this: 

“You have reached physical ‘adulthood and you have an 
unusually keen intellect. You could be a very useful individual. 
Your decisions in important matters, however, are made, not 
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in accordance with the facts, but in the light of the unsolved 
emotional problems of your own personal childhood. You act 
honestly enough, but you see the facts presented to you not as 
they are truly but as they are distorted through these personal 
lenses. You cause difficulty and confusion. Your keen in- 
tellect makes it possible for you to defend ably your improper 
decisions and your weak causes. Many problems which are 
brought to you could be fairly easily solved if they did not 
get mixed up with your own personal problems which haye 
nothing to do with the issue at hand. Therefore you hinder 
rather than help. You need to grow up. Retire from the 
world of pursuits for the present, have your own personal 
problems solved and, when you have succeeded in reaching 
adulthood in all respects—physical, intellectual, and emotional 
—return to these important activities you have in hand. You 
are not useful now; you are only a disturber. The fact that 
your high order of intellect has brougnt you to such prominence 
and position of power in the community does not alter the 
situation. It only makes you a greater disturber. The world 
needs you, but the world can use you only after you have 
grown up.” 

The world is full of such. And they are to be found not 
only in humble but in high places. They may not be so easily 
identified as the intellectually defective, but we shall come to 
identify them and to deal with them. We shall come to observe 
more closely our leaders, whether these leaders be in politics 
or social science, law or medicine, religion, ethics, morals, or 
reform. In the meantime, in our homes, schools, and colleges, 
where our future leaders are being developed, we shall become 
as interested and as careful in the emotional progress of 
children and students as in their physical and intellectual 
development. (Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene, by Frank- 
wood E. Williams, C. Macfie Campbell, Abraham Myerson, 
Arnold Gesell, Walter E. Fernald, Jessie Taft. New Haven: 
Yale University Press.) 

I would only change this statement in minor detail, now. 
But this matter of emotionally immature adults is a fact to 
be faced like any other fact—it is some three thousand 
miles across the Atlantic, and if you want to get across 
you must take a boat, or perfect a suitable type of aeroplane. 
When it can be absorbed as a fact without disturbing the 
emotional economy of the one who digests it—it will, of 
course, cause cramps in others—it becomes useful in several 
ways. It gives us some insight into our own difficulties. 
While, as I have said, we cannot change these things within 
ourselves by tugging at our bootstraps, we can be on our 
guard against certain overt reactions, we can steer clear of 
certain types of situations, and we can more or less do away 
with certain secondary reactions—of fear, for example— 
generated by our previous lack of understanding and 
‘mystification at emotional upset. This is far from attaining 
a satisfactory emotional maturity, but it is better than 
nothing at all. If the difficulties are too great, we may turn 


to technical assistance for help. 


others, it is well to be sensitive to the odor of drying 
diapers. One meets it, of course, everywhere—on the sub- 
way, at the theater, at dancing parties, in a crowded store, 
around the rostrum of judges, in the offices of bank presi- 
dents, college presidents, deans, physicians and _ social 
workers, in editors’ sanctums. In the average minister’s 
study and the reformer’s and uplifter’s office, the room is 
so strung with wash-lines that one can scarce get in; but 
the point in noting this—along with one’s own moisture; 
this can be done without any great amount of morbid 
introspection—is not that one may with scorn exhibit one’s 
own long trousers, but merely in order:to know better how 
to meet the situations that. are likely to ‘develop in the con- 
tact. Closing one’s eyes and holding one’s nose.and denying 


iB the second place, in our personal relationship with 


that there is an odor, accomplishes nothing; one is likely to 
hang one’s self on a line leaving the room. But more im- 
portant than either of these personal reasons is the fact that 
to be aware of such a matter makes it possible in broader 
social relationships to view social life and to be a part of it 
with considerable equanimity, an equanimity untinged by 
indifference, which leaves one’s imagination and energy free 
to work along the lines indicated, undisturbed by current 
commotions and excitements. 


HERE is yet to be determined a standard for mental 

health. There have gradually evolved rough standards 
for physical health, so that it begins to be possible to talk of 
a “health examination,” and to think in terms of “positive 
health ;” but so far as I know no standard has been proposed 
for mental health. Or, to put it in the terms of this article, 
a standard for emotional “adulthood.” By law, an indi- 
vidual becomes adult at twenty-one; physiologically he 
completes his growth probably about twenty-five; intel- 
lectually he must grade above sixteen. When, and by what 
standard, may he be said to have “grown up” emotionally? 
H. Crichton Miller, in an excellent little book (The New 
Psychology and the Teacher. Seltzer. 1924), had this to 
say in regard to the goal of human emotional development: 


We are left with certain indications of the goal of individual 
development. The child has to grow up, and to make the three 
principal adjustments which are demanded of the complete 
human being. He has to make the adjustment to society—to 
pass from the self-centered isolation of infancy to full com- 
munion with his fellow-creatures. The human species is 
gregarious; and if the individual fails to make his adjustment 
to the herd, his life is incomplete, and his character is not 
fully developed. 

Secondly, he has to make the adjustment to the potential 
mate. From the point of view of character-development, it 
matters relatively little whether the boy or girl ultimately 
marries; but it matters intensely whether he or she is psy- 
chologically adjusted to the potential mate and to the con- 
ception of parenthood. 

The third adjustment which has to be made is the adjust- 
ment to the infinite. It is useless for a person to consider him- 
self an adult while he is still pretending to himself and to the 
world that he does not know whether there is a God, and is 
indifferent on the subject. He is far from maturity if he does 
not know himself well enough to realize that he has got to 
settle in his mind his own view of the infinite, and to adjust 
himself to it. Nor is his adjustment adequately made if he 
carries through life a conception founded primarily on childish 
experience: the conception of a God who is identified either 
with the severity or with the indulgence of his parents. 

In making these three adjustments, the child is involved in 
a series of complete transitions. He begins life entirely de- 
pendent, egocentric, irresponsible; he should become fully in- 
dependent, altruistic, responsible. He has to pass from the 
completely filial to the completely parental attitude. From 
being the victim of circumstance and environment, helpless in 
the face of these two factors, he should end by being inde- 
pendent of both, and the captain of his own soul. Lastly, from 
being first unconscious, and then more and more conscious of 
himself as a center of attraction; he should attain to the 
completely adult attitude which includes the readiness to be 
ignored. 


This is as good a statement as I know, although I am 
not altogether clear as to the implication of at least one 
part of it. The*last paragraph deserves to be placed in 
italics. Speaking merely of the emotional aspect, I would 
suggest for a brief statement tentatively something as fol- 
lows: An adult is (1) one whois able to see objects, 
persons, acts (realities) in the terms of what they are, 
cleaned of all infantile symbolic (Continued on page 61) 


Three Ages 
of Man 


Portrait Busts 


By Alexander Portnoff 
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HESE three fine heads of adult men, 

shown currently at the Milch Galleries 
in New York, are the work of a sculptor 
who, though born in Russia, has spent most 
of his artistic life in this country. He brings 
to his modelling a fresh eye for the American 
types he finds. Each bronze is individual, and 
yet there is a common denominator of na- 
tional character in these portraits of college 
professors and other intellectuals who have 
sat for him. A room full of his heads is like 
a pleasant social occasion—one feels quite 
ready for an exchange of good talk. The por- 
traits on this page are of ( top) Frederic Vaux 
Wistar, (left) Carl Sandburg, (above) Joseph 
H. Brinton. 


Who Is Grown Up? 


Six Replies from a Sociologist, an 
Educator, a Psychologist, a Philoso- 
pher, a Poet, and a Social Worker 


THE SOCIOLOGIST: Ernest W. Burgess 
HAT is it to be grown up? Is it physical 
maturity? Is it the average mental age of 
the adult, the sixteen years of the Stanford 
revision of the -Binet-Simon scale, or the 
thirteen and one-half years of the Army 
mental test findings? Is it arriving at one’s 
majority, the legal age at which youth can marry without 
parental consent, or, somewhat later, at which one may cast 
a ballot and manage his own property? Or is it the achieving 
of some approximation of the Socratic dictum, “Know 
thyself” ? 

Social maturity, at any rate, is something different from 
physiological growth or even mental development. We have 
not as yet devised a social maturity scale to supplement the 
intelligence quotient of the psychologist. Therefore we can- 
not with any sociological measuring-stick definitely determine 
Elmer Gantry as an adolescent, or rate Nora as a juvenile 
in the opening act of The Doll’s House, or assign an adult 
status to the boy John Stuart Mill, at eight and ten years 
already discussing with his father the ultimate questions of 
philosophy. Yet it may be possible to propose certain charac- 
teristics of the social process of growing up. 

The dialectic of personal growth, according to J. Mark 
Baldwin, consists in first admiring, then acquiring, and finally 
appraising the conduct and the code of other persons. From 
infancy to old age we grow, as George H. Mead points out, 
by assuming and rejecting the many and diverse social roles 
offered us by our environment. 

Hazardous as it is to suggest criteria of this process of 
social growth, the following characteristics are offered 
tentatively: 

The naiveté of the child may be set over against the 
sophistication of the adult. Conventionalization of conduct 
is unmistakably a criterion of grown-up behavior. A Child’s 
Garden of Verses, by Robert Louis Stevenson, is only a 
striking confirmation of the universal observation of the 
freshness, sincerity and objectivity of a child’s perception 
of the world about him. Children naturally do not lie, as 
students of child behavior like William Healy have learned, 
until forced in self-defense to prevaricate or taught to 
falsify by parents, teachers, social workers, and the other 
guardians of society. The enfant terrible is convincing 
evidence that children acquire training not in truth-telling 
but in concealing facts, in ‘‘white lies” and in equivocation. 
The innocence and faith in human nature of the child is 
often strikingly contrasted with the knowledge, scepticism 
and even cynical attitude of maturity. 

This conventionalization of conduct may also be analyzed 
in the change from the random multiform activity of the 

child to the purposeful specialized behavior of the adult. 
- Herein lies one significance of the difference between play 
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and work. The characteristic activities of childhood are 
those engaged in for their own sake because the activity 
itself is stimulating. Compare the spontaneity and the in- 
consistency of Penrod in Tarkington’s delightful portrayal, 
with the discipline and concentration of the manhood career 
of an Abraham Lincoln or a Thomas A. Edison, The child 
has projects, but they are many and changing; the adult 
develops a master project, generally organized around an 
occupational goal, as a center for all his other activities. 

A third and perhaps the most significant criterion of 
maturity is the achievement of personal autonomy. By 
personal autonomy is not meant merely emancipation from 
the authority of older persons, like parents, but self-control 
in the sense of the mastery both of one’s own vagrant 
impulses and of the seeming chaos of the world. Even with 
the child, but especially with the adolescent, there is a vital 
interest in understanding and in resolving the inner moral 
struggles and the outer social conflicts. The majority of 
adults accept some religious doctrine or work out a 
philosophy of life that gives at least the semblance of order 
and of reason to the confusion of existence. The solution 
arrived at generally brings with it more or less disillusion- 
ment and may entail serious arrest and contraction of the 
personality—as in the further withdrawal from the world, 
in tedium vitae of erstwhile flaming youth, in futile crusades 
of restless egocentrics, in fatuous optimism, in gloomy 
pessimism or corroding cynicism. With others, the unsolved 
conflict has an issue in crime, insanity, or suicide. 

It is one of the paradoxes of life, humorous or tragic as 
you like, that the consuming passion of children is to grow 
up, while the backward look of the adult is to childhood as 
the golden age. If any one wishes to attempt to assess the 
gains and losses in growing up, he will find no more 
challenging statements than in the words of the two out- 
standing characters of the New Testament: “Except ye 
become as little children ye cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” ‘When I was a child I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child: but when I became 
a man I put away childish things.” 


THE EDUCATOR: Joseph K. Hart 


HE word “adult” comes from the Latin adultus, 

which is the pluperfect of adolescere, from which we 
get our English word adolescent. Etymologically, there- 
fore, the adult has been a pluperfect adolescent—an over- 
developed youth. 

This explanation of the word fits in perfectly with the 
facts of history and experience. The human race has never 
been quite couragéous enough to accept maturity of mind— 
that is, real intelligence. Childishness has been so much 
more comfortable. As Bertrand Russell says: “Men fear 
thought as they fear nothing else in the world.” All past 
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educational, moral and religious institutions have conspired 
to hold the minds of youth prisoners in their adolescent 
emotions, by hardening those emotions into habit-patterns 
for age. Schools, churches and homes, alike, preferred to 
“finish” the minds of young people—to give those minds a 
final ‘“‘set”—before turning them loose upon the world. 
The adult who has ever been the product of these finishing 
processes has, therefore, usually 
been fully grown physically, but 
a child or an adolescent in 
mental and moral stature. 

All these contentions are 
further supported by the historic 
fact that the adult of history 
was usually hard and dogmatic 
where he should have been a bit 
modest and uncertain, namely, 
in all the realm of morals and 
spiritual relationships; and he 
was soft and scared in all those 
areas of experience in which he 
might have achieved some assured 
knowledge, namely, in the realm 
of nature and the physical con- 


ditions of living. He held 
adamantine dogmatisms with 
respect to what was morally 


right and wrong, theologically 
true and false; but he was 
utterly childish and absurd in all 
his interpretations of nature, 
making that a realm of magic 
and mystery and hocus-pocus. 

To be sure, this moral and 
spiritual hardness helped the 
primitive and pioneering type of 
man to conquer the wilderness— 
for his moralized state and his 
clan gods. But his adolescent 
absurdities and his _ childish 
mentality left him, though he 
was Man the Conquerer, a 
trembling coward in the presence 
of such a word as “evolution.” 
The physical adult with a hard, 
unyielding will in place of a 
mind has ever been a moral and 
intellectual adolescent in the 
presence of the unexplored and 
the unknown world. 

In these times, if one is to be 
grown up, he must reverse these 
attitudes. The stature of modern man is to be measured 
largely by his capacity to make himself over. The civiliza- 
tion of the modern world is to be gauged largely by its 
capacity to develop an education that will produce grown-up 
men and women. The modern grown-up must be fearless, 
even ruthless, in his dealings with nature: he must compel 
nature to yield her secrets and submit to his controls; and 
though he should carry his enquiries “beyond the paths of 
all the western stars,” he will not falter. Moreover, he will 
apply his searchings and his findings to all those areas of 
human nature, in which the scared past set up fallacious 
educations and moralities and theologies based upon falla- 
cious interpretations of the nature of mind and the world. 
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THE THINKER 
By Thomas Eakins 


On the other hand, the modern grown-up will be careful 
and cautious in all those areas of experience in which moral 
and spiritual interests are at stake, knowing full well the 
warpings of mind and spirit that come of unfounded 
dogmatisms. He will have escaped from the prejudicial 
attitudes of the past, with their degrading fears, their mob 
emotions, and their harsh judgments. He will have achieved 
a spiritual sensitivity that can be 
rightly called human. He will 
be sophisticated without being 
supercilious. He will be good- 
humored without being utterly 
frivolous. He will have good 
taste without being pedantic or 
an esthete. He will have a 
culture which is not the mere 
spoil of libraries, but the out- 
growth of his own spiritual ex- 
perience. He will have a will 
that can rest in a world of ex- 
plored realities, but that is ever 
ready for adventurings into new 
ranges of reality. 

But above all things he will 
have mind: understanding and 
a critical intelligence that can 
face all problems fearlessly. He 
will not be content, like the adult 
of the past, to dwell in a world 
of old habits and customs; nor 
will he be content, like the zea- 
lot of today, to try to live in a 
world of burning emotions. He 
will have intellectual courage to 
live beyond both the besotted 
adolescent of the past and the in- 
toxicated radical of the present. 
He will not be the slave of either 
Adam Smith or Karl Marx. He 
will no more be controlled by 
the slogans of tomorrow than by 
the phrases of yesterday. His 
mind will hold a keen blade to 
every such slogan or phrase, and 
he will cut it open to see whether 
it has juice within, or merely 
sawdust. 

He will not be subservient to 
institutions of any sort whatso- 
ever; and he will call all institu- 
tions to the bar of his own con- 
science, as occasion may demand, 
and give judgment upon them. Yet he will, himself, have 
some center of his life that is bound by strong bonds to 
the great conservative faiths of life—for the past is not 
all-to be denied, just as the present is not all to be accepted. 
His life will be, from adolescence onward, an intellectual 
and moral adventure, not spectacular for the most part, but 
quiet, persistent, unafraid. 

Always there have been such men and women, at least 
beginning with Socrates. The human race will have 
achieved an incipient maturity when the number of such 
men and women is great enough to exert some real measure 
of influence upon the character of our institutions, and, 
therefore, upon the direction of our civilization. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST: Joseph Jastrow 


HE comprehensive principle of genetic psychology is 
that whatever is set by nature, whatever is ancient and 
runs deep in human heredity, whatever appears early in and 
is strong in the child, whatever comes to expression power- 
fully in primitive man and in the less sophisticated classes, 
remains fundamental in the overlay of maturity and civili- 
zation. ‘Thus is set the permanent keynote of our life- 
urges. The genetic perspective of significance is authentic. 
A second consequential principle is a reminder that life 
begins in one stage and graduates successively into others; 
successful graduation is at once the norm and the ideal. 

A third principle sets forth that, paralleling the unfold- 
ment from within and waiting upon it as well as stimulating 
its growth, are the shifting stresses of the environment—in 
so large measure a structure devised by man to direct be- 
havior to desired and prescribed ends. 

A corollary emphasizes the persistent tendency to fall back 
to earlier simpler forms of response. The child is not an 
immature adult, so much as the adult is an imperfectly 
matured child. 

Finally, much of the behavior imposed upon grown-ups 
involves a drastic reconstruction of original trends. Such 
is a concentrated epitome of our vital human problems. If 
this statement suggests a psychological sandwich so weighty 
in ingredients that it must be well pondered to be absorbed, 
the reader may look for redress to editors who prefer short 
orders to meals in courses. 

The story is familiar of the irreverent monarch who after 
following the astronomer’s complicated account of the 
planetary orbits—cycle on cycle, orb on orb—remarked that 
if he had been present at the inauguration of the universe, 
he would have offered some simple advice. The psychologist 
in similar mood, having in mind the demands of civilized 
life as a human goal, could readily suggest a make-up more 
suitable to the purpose. Considering the major struggles 
of man’s prolonged infancy, it is indeed amazing that with 
such equipment he should have attained collectively and in- 
dividuality to so much of civilized maturity as prevails. 

In such view it becomes intelligible that the moralist 
should have found an easy solution in the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, and the intellectualist in an equally native stupidity. 
But the only pertinent clue is biological; if at times we 
behave like pre-human or near-human beings, it is because 
city streets make jungle and prairie habits and a cave-man 
temperament seem incongruous. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately or both, we are without the benefit of acquired char- 
acteristics. The process of domestication and civilization 
must.be repeated for each generation; and that constitutes 
life’s supreme ordeal—the uncertain venture of growing up. 

A recent confirmation of this commanding insight comes 
from the mental tests, the net issue of which is that the 
measure of intelligence is how fast and how far one can 
grow in mind. The below par are permanently fixed at a 
mental age of ten, or it may be twelve, or it may be four- 
teen; and they must live at that level. The announcement 
that the prized average American citizen has a mental age 
of fifteen (more or less) came with a sense of shock, from 
which we may recover by reflecting that if that popular 
and populous specimen had the intelligence of a bright youth 
of fifteen, there would be no cause for despair. 

Far more significant for the welfare of human relations 
is the arrested emotional age and the limitations of behavior 
that it imposes. “The petty troubles and minor frictions, 


and no less the major difficulties and adjustments, which are 
in essence the same in an expanded as in a narrow setting, 
testify to the inevitable waste and confusion and folly and 
misery that result when adult problems must be met on 
a childish mentality—a mentality far more emotionally than 
intellectually determined. The tempers, obstinacies, fears, 
jealousies, spites, resentments, suspicions, distrusts, lapses, 
follies, cravings for notice, poses for importance, indiscretions, 
silly devotions, thriftless and mindless pleasures, encumber 
and entangle the human scene, sending the student of human 
behavior to a democratic combination of nursery, menagerie, 
and house of folly for their interpretation. 

Place it where you like, in the family circle, in ordinary 
business, getting and spending, in factory and office, in the 
arena of sport or the playground of fashion, in clubs and 
public movements, in politics, in causes and their ways and 
means, wherever men congregate and compete and attempt 
to get on and move together—and women more so as well 
as differently in tempo and phrasing—and the preponderant 
reason for the low level of enlightenment and reasonableness 
and harmony and tolerance, is because so many are victims 
of imperfectly matured emotions handicapping their none 
too conspicuous and congenially tinctured intelligence. A 
roving psychologist retreating to the gallery of legislative 
halls (or, to be impartial, eaves-dropping at women’s clubs) 
may dispel his perplexity to understand why things proceed 
as they do, by calling to mind the more engaging ways of 
the school-ground, when we were legitimately young. 

And just when, with such encouragement or resistance as 
nature offers, we have overcome the cruder motivations of 
childhood, nature steps in with a knock-out blow and pre- 
cipitates the mind-quakes of adolescence: more turbulent 
energy to subdue, a second reconstruction to face, and one 
of larger consequence for versatile disaster. “That campaign 
must be fought and won before there can ensue the peace 
and poise of maturity and a responsible share in the work 
of the world. “The attempt, now peculiarly in vogue, to 
run the world on adolescent emotions is an idle dream and 
a futile endeavor. The collective and selected maturity of 
the race, the increasing purpose of the favored heirs of the 
ages, have brought into being a prodigiously complicated 
world which demands for its management an increasingly 
rigid standard of grown-up mentality. 


HE contribution from the abnormal must be included. 
It comes by the protean route of hysteria. From the pres- 
ent angle, hysteria represents an imbalance of emotion over- 
weighted with the limitations of immaturity—more simply, 
a peculiar liability of failure to mature. Dr. Core of Man- 
chester makes it the dominant regressive neurosis. The 
prevalent emotional instability, falling back to childish be- 
havior-patterns, is an hysterical liability. All children are 
hysterical, primitive people in their own way are hysterical, 
and the problem that civilization has to contend with is to 
reduce the natural hysteria of the human race. This is not 
an additional menace, but another way of stating the in- 
herent difficulty of growing-up. The Freudian disciples 
reach the same conclusion from another approach, adding to 
the misfortunes of childhood a further range of damning 
complexes, narrowing the route to a sane maturity. Some 
of their hydra-headed monsters are of their own polluted 
making; but the contrasted pattern of child and adult men- 
tality is real. Such are but a few sketches of chapters in the 
hardy enterprise of growing up. 
There is no intention to rebel against nature’s decrees, 


Screening the 
Subconscious 


HAT “energy of exploration” in- 

to the dark territory of human 
psychology, which has brought in 
new forms for the novel and fresh 
subjects for art, has reached the 
movie. Quite beyond powers of pen 
or brush the ¢amera lends itself to 
the portrayal of the dream fanta- 
sies of a disturbed mind, a muddle 
of ideas and illogical situations that 
the waking imagination would 
hardly conceive. In this first picture- 
play of a psychoanalytic case, made 
by the Ufa studios in Germany, with 
two physicians as scientific advisers, 
the man is helpless in an obsession 
to kill his wife, to whom he is devo- 
ted. At length the recollection ot 
a dream gives the familiar sex clue to 
adult disturbance, in terms of child- 
hood experiences. In this dream 
clanging bells had turned into the 
jeering faces of women who in real 
life the husband suspected of derid- 
ing his childlessness; he saw himself 
routed from his home by a cousin, 
to whom in play as children his wife 


had given her doll; and then asking 
pity of a huge idol that resembled 
a gift this cousin had brought them 
from his voyaging. ‘The dream dis- 
closes to his physician his unacknowl- 
edged sense of impotence and his 
life-long dread of his cousin as a riv- 
al. These are those Secrets of a Soul 
which give the picture its title. 
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only to recognize them and accept them. Whatever wisdom 
psychology offers to the art of living must be by way of 
adjustment to them. Nor do we wish to sacrifice the joys, 
the spontaneity, the creative treedom, the essential privileges 
of immaturity, and await the hardening of the emotions 
with the constriction of the arteries. The plasticity is all 
to the good, and our hygienic aim is to prolong it to a ripe 
age. But the work of the world for a large span of years, 
and for the responsible in all callings, is a grown-up job. 
It requires a grown-up mentality, putting away childish 
things; a nation-wide campaign to that end is in order. 
There is an effective book with an effective title: The 
Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent. A sound treatise on 
The Moral Obligation to Be Grown Up shouldbe a best 
seller; it will be so when readers in sufficient numbers for- 
sake the tabloids and the comic strips and the childish im- 
maturities that are perpetrated in the name of popularity, 
when editors as well as writers and readers grow up. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: Irwin Edman 


T the conclusion of Back to Methuselah, Bernard Shaw 
has a group of “ancients of days’ who look with 
serene and ironic contempt on the passions and distractions 
of those twenty-five-year-old children who would pass for 
adults in our short-lived civilization. One who looks back 
over the history of western thought is tempted to say that 
most philosophies of life have been written to still or to 
satisfy the passions of children rather than to clarify the 
minds of adults as to their own nature, and the nature of 
things. “There have been a few truly adult philosophers 
of whom the classic instance is perhaps Spinoza. His canon 
of wisdom in life still remains the criterion by which one 
may distinguish grown-ups from babies who happen to 
be six feet tall. Wisdom for Spinoza consisted in a deliber- 
ate understanding of one’s own nature with a clearly en- 
visaged nature of things. Out of such an understanding 
comes wisdom and out of such wisdom comes peace. 

What in our age would be the elements of an adult philos- 
ophy? A mature vision of life and conduct of it would in 
the first place have to surrender certain romantic illusions 
dear to the heart of intellectual children elaborately crying 
for the moon. A sobered philosopher would have to face 
the fact that the world exists quite independent of human 
understanding and desire, and that it is quite natural that 
the most extravagant extremes of human longing can never 
be fulfilled. He would have to abdicate the wistfulness of 
the adolescent that life be lived always at a high ecstatic 
tension. He would have to resign wistfulness for impossible 
hopes, and ideals irrelevant to things as they are in the 
world, or as human nature makes them possible. 

Philosophy for adults, however, would not simply be the 
maturity of negation. It would certainly not be the childish- 
ness of cynicism or despair. There is a current form of 
sophistication that finds material for tears or satire in the 
discovery that ecstasy often has sex as its basis, or that 
a river is simply H,O. Smartness has never been identical 
with wisdom, though the two have been identified in our 
own day. It is a symptom of adolescence to be seeing 
through the world always instead of looking at it candidly, 
objectively and serenely. 

A truly adult character passes from the foolishness of in- 
discriminate rapture or yearning at the same time that he 
passes from the smartness of indiscriminate satire or abuse. 
Maturity is the attainment of Spinozistic peace, and that 
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is possible even in the distractions of a singularly adolescent 
country and age. Such a peace demands perspective and 
perspective demands an historical sense. It is only the ex- 
tremely young physically or spiritually who think or act as 
if the world began yesterday, or as if it were going to end 
tomorrow. Perhaps Shaw is right, and it would take at 
least three hundred years of life for an individual really to 
grow up; there are grown-ups at eighteen and infants at 
forty playing with the gew-gaws of the age. 

Nor does being grown up mean the austere absence of 
passion, insusceptibility to rapture or an incapacity for pain. 
It does mean an ability to distribute rapture, passion, and 
pain over appropriate objects, to be ultimately, if not the 
master of one’s fate, at least the calm presiding officer of 
one’s soul. That it is possible to achieve this maturity, even 
in an infant civilization, Thoreau and Emerson proved 
nearly a hundred years ago. 


THE POET: Sarah N. Cleghorn 


THINK a person begins to be grown up as soon as he 

begins to look after somebody who is younger than him- 
self. The longer he does this, the more people he looks after, 
and the more delicate wisdom he develops in the task, the 
more grown up he becomes. 

Under this criterion, of course, a great many children 
qualify as grown-ups. Elder children who take care of 
younger ones, children who responsibly take care of animals, 
and above all, those extraordinarily mature children who 
take care of irresponsible parents—those admirably tolerant, 
humorous and resourceful children, whom I think no adult 
onlooker can sufficiently admire—come within this category. 
Whereas to become responsible to group opinion (in school 
or family), to hold school offices, and begin to feel the 
pleasurable burdens of citizenship—all this, though it tends 
toward the grown-up state, scarcely reaches the state itself. 
I should call all this excellent social work a fostering con- 
dition for becoming grown up. ‘To be actually a grown-up 
“Sn spirit and in truth,’ one must, I think, feel an acuter 
sense of care; must feel, as it were, flesh and blood arms 
(or paws) around his neck, and know the thrilling weight 
that some one else’s life and happiness hangs upon one. 

Everybody knows elderly persons, on the other hand, who 
have never even begun to grow up in this sense. Self-reliant 
they may be, admirably intelligent in all forms except what 
Ouspensky calls “the cognizing power of the emotions.” 
They may hold important positions, financial or political. 
They may travel widely, read much, judge acutely, take 
part in imposing activities, so long as all these things are 
kept at arm’s length from personal caring about other lives. 
Such ungrown-up persons even seem to have a special talent 
for arriving at high political positions, where they acquit 
themselves in a dignified and satisfactory manner—satisfac- 
tory, that is, so long as no one asks whether the death, 
sickness and poverty rates have fallen any lower during 
their incumbency, or the penal and charitable institutions 
become at all humanized. 

Everybody, perhaps, of whom The Survey asks the ques- 
tion, Whom do you consider grown up? is under a tempta- 
tion to insert his own special tenets in some form or other 
into his definition. JI am endeavoring to resist such tempta- 
tions as I feel; or I might insert hereabouts in my specifi- 
cations a clause about respecting other people’s freedom, and 
not becoming tyrannical or paternalistic in one’s care of 
one’s juniors, It seems to me that I have no right to insert 
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BROTHER AND SISTER 


The etching by Margery Ryerson gives point to Miss Cleghorn’s 
belief that “‘a person begins to be grown up as soon as he 
begins to look after somebody who is younger than himself.” 


this or any other such clause. Some grown-ups are wiser 
than others; but I cannot feel at liberty to deny the title 
to the foolish, so long as they escape from the suicide of 
sentimentalism. 

But there is one sort of person I must protest against in- 
cluding. I mean that lamentably frequent person who harps 
upon “‘his experience of life’ (by which he always means a 


tarnishing experience) and who assumes that a merely longer 


strip of years forms the whole equipment of the grown-up. 
He is fluent at generalizing, and always preaches a leathery 
sort of philosophy to his juniors, foretelling that their en- 
thusiasms will early wane; their rash crusades turn out quite 
amusingly futile, reminding them in and out of season that 


Unbreachable the fort 
Of the long-battered world uplifts its wall. 


If this sort of thing is allowed to masquerade as 
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the essence of grown-up life, no wonder 
grown-up life figures in a good deal of 
poetry and fiction under a wilted aspect 
of the second-best and the disillusioned; as 
if we were forever waving at the young 
a long, lanky linen duster, which they 
now find sharply responsive and alluringly 
important and mysteriously prophetic of 
wonder and Dliss. 

But what is this lack-luster view of 
mature life, if it is not just the adolescent 
view carried over; the ignorant, instinctive 
view which inexperience is apt to take of 
future change? In what does it differ 
from the untried notions of adult life held 
by the children themselves; by the less 
thoughtful, indeed, among them—those 
whose parents, absorbed in their own lives, 
have neglected to let them have any idea 
of how grown-up life feels, and how it 
continues to beckon forward at fifty as at 
twenty? Have we accepted this immature 
judgment as if it possessed some dog- 
matic power over us, and as if our ex- 
perience were in honor bound to con- 
form to it? 

If this is what we have submitted to, 
can we really claim to be grown up? 
Haven’t we managed somehow to escape 
graduating from high school? 

Apart from these questions of exclusion, 
however, I think it is only reasonable to 
recognize different intensities of grown-up- 
ness. Children themselves do so, and with 
fairly unerring instinct prefer the more 
grown-up to the less. They like the con- 
fident grown-up better than the vacillat- 
ing, and the one whose span of interest is 
long better than the one who can only hold 
on a little longer than themselves. ‘They 
like the ranging conversation of the well 
grown-up, his versatility, his candor. Chil- 
dren of all ages are quickly charmed by 
these. 

If into any group, of children or adults, 
there comes a personality of a certain in- 
ward brightness, he will act as a super- 
magnet upon every one. Some people there 
are who carry radiating about them some inexpressibly se- 
cure and general joy. In their contacts with others (most 
of whom are essentially their juniors) they display a care- 
free confidence in man and the unfathomable universe of 
which man is flesh of the flesh and bone of the bone. 
They are all the time realistically aware of life’s ghastlier 
ingredients, and manfully intent on doing something to 
ameliorate them. In their total attitude these things quite 
illogically, yet warmly, frankly, successfully, combine into 
the firmly serene. Life has somehow widened for them into 
such a sense of manifoldness as pervades them through and 
through with the expectation of recreative power. 

In the immature this expectation is very weak. The joy 
of the young is timorous, and wistfully convinced of its 
own brevity. Read the poems and themes young people 
write, and vou will find that shadow falling often. It can 
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indeed be discounted in part, as a literary mode perennial 
among young poets; but behind it there is a surprisingly 
solid conviction. 

In the super-grown-up whom I am trying to describe, the 
joy of life has become very hardy. He has been much in 
the open of the spirit, and has found himself equal (humanly 
speaking) to life. He has found life forever miraculously 
refreshing itself at its own springs, returning again and 
again after December to May. 

How can I symbolize this super-grown-up? Shall I say 
that by comparison with him the immature mind is like 
the philosopher’s imaginary animal of one dimension, to 
whom life appears as a line, all its possibilities existing in 
exclusive pairs of narrow and precise definitions? Whereas 
to the wide-open contemplation of the super-grown-up, life 
has come to seem a radiating power like light, which moves 
at the same time in countless opposite directions? 

Perhaps such a sense of life as this is impossible without 
a conviction that we are enclosed and sustained by some 
living boundlessness, which man has called by a thousand 
names, and which seems to answer to them all. Is this 
an age when it is harder to have this conviction than in 
the so-called ages of faith? Personally I think not. This 
does seem to be an age when, as Henry Adams says, science 
has become our religion. But in doing so, science seems 
to have become religious. It has become enthralled with 
the realization of the infinite. To read the new physics 
strikes the same awe into the heart as to read the old Bible. 
The super-grown-up, at all events, draws from his own 
times and place, I think, and not in spite of it, his honestly 
acquired mood of wonder and security. 


THE SOCIAL WORKER: Neva R. Deardorff 
ATURITY for a human being is the possession of 


a relatively large fund of integrated experience bear- 
ing on the issues of human life which are thought by his 
group to be fundamental. 

That is our thesis! Now let us try to explain it! It will 
be noticed that we have chosen the field of mental life for 
special emphasis, though we realize that the underlying 
physical state of each individual probably determines his 
capacity to secure experience, and conditions the integration 
of it at the time and the reconditioning of it afterwards. 

We would regard mental maturity not as a fixed attribute 
but one that takes its meaning from the comparison of the 
persons who constitute a group at a given time and in a 
given place. That is, we would not attempt to set up a 
series ranging from the more to the less mature, consisting 
of individuals chosen promiscuously from many different 
civilizations and cultural levels, or even from different 
periods of time, within a given group. If you doubt the 
wisdom of this limitation, try to compare the maturity—or 
immaturity—of your twenty-year-old great-grandmother in 
the frontier homestead with two babies and an infant in- 
dustry to manage, with that of the college junior niece who 
has had a trip to Russia and the responsibility of managing 
a pair of fond and foolish parents. Each is competent and 
effective, but who can say which is more so? It might be 
possible, however, to take all of the individuals exposed to 
a given set of cultural influences at one time and to arrange 
them into such a series. In fact, we take it that in a 
vague fumbling way that is what communities are always 
trying to do with their members for purposes of securing 
leadership and direction. We are always rummaging around 


for “wise councillors,’ and “mature minds’ whom, when 
found, we endow with duties and responsibilities. 

Now we come to that terrible phrase, ‘“‘a relatively large 
fund of integrated experience.” ‘Relatively large” implies 
a comparison among individuals within a cultural group. 
Starting down from the top of the most experienced, how 
far may one go before he comes to those whose funds will 
not meet the definition? May we take imaginary refuge 
in a statistical concept—the mode? Could we say that, 
as to amount of experience, the most frequently recurring 
case. might be regarded as the minimum acceptable as 
“large?” If one is to be regarded as experienced, his fund 
must be at least modal in amount—on the temporary assump- 
tion that the modal group has not had an absurdly small 
amount of experience as compared with that of those who 
have had most. 

But what about the integration of experience? ‘That is 
really for the psychologist to answer. But to a, mere lay- 
man it relates to the spread and depth of the experience it- 
self and the mental use of it later. Did the person “get” 
it at the time? Did it take roots in his mind and touch a 
considerable surface of his life, or was it merely ephemeral 
and casual, quickly: forgotten because not really learned? 
Did the individual use his opportunity for experience or was 
it balked by some barrier within himself? Who of us 
hasn’t had the makings of a lovely experience utterly ruined 
by homesickness, or anxiety or other unpleasant preoccupa- 
tion? The “lovely experience” could not be integrated be- 
cause it was not had, but what happened to the unpleasant 
experience? If we accepted it without reflection, it prob- 
ably went to make up some kind of association or habit 
which operated the next time to make us shun the attempt 
to repeat the pleasant experience. If, however, we reflected 
on it and turned it over in our minds and examined it from 
various points of view, it may have helped us to avoid re- 
peating the original mistake and may have egged us on to 
another effort. I take it that integration of experience has 
to do with getting a given experience into its right place 
in the organization of our minds. 

What is left of that definition? Oh, yes, the experience, 
to be considered significant by one’s group, must bear on the 
issues of human life which that group considers fundamental. 
That is, one cannot pick for himself from among possible 
experiences those which others adjudge of no moment and 
hope to be thought mature on the basis of the thoroughness 
with which one plumbs the depth of his choice and the sys- 
tematic way in which he has handled his stock. People 
differ widely in opinion in what is significant. Usually they 
regard their own experience as having been vital and im- 
portant. A graduate student once remarked that it hardly 


seemed necessary to consult the members of a faculty about 


the advisability of getting some practical experience before 
going on to a doctorate. Each one would advise doing 
what he had done and one could read that in the catalog! 

Perhaps having once been a registrar of vital statistics, 
I will be accused of magnifying the importance of the office 
if I remark that some focal points of important experience 
seem to me to be birth, marriage and death—our own and 
other people’s. One can hardly be called mature whose 
actual experience or close-up observation has not encompassed 
enough of each of these in some form or other to give him 
a grasp of their essential features, so far as we mortals can 
know them. The experience of a mature person would seem 
to require that he should have (Continued on page 68) 


Is Adult Art Modern Art? 


By ROBERT HALLOWELL 


Those who are so inclined can dispense with the reading of this article, if they will ponder and digest these 
two poems. They are by Susie Mellar, and are lifted with relish from the Pacific Coast Beacon-Herald. 


A LOVER LOVES 
A lover loves, 
Ask him why he loves— 
He'll tell you 
Quick as that! 


“Her brow is like the snowdrift, 
“Her throat is like the swan, 
“And her face. . .” 


How many lovers have loved, 
And, loving, have been sure 
That what they loved and why 
Was so very plainly nameable 
That anybody, anywhere, 

With eyes to see, 

Could name it? 


. . . 


A lover loves 

Because he loves 

And, loving, 

Makes the world go ’round. 


HERE’S a suspicion abroad among the cog- 

noscenti that if you like a picture there’s 

something wrong with it. Beware, they 

say, of the art which you childishly enjoy 

because you see in it something you know, 

of the art that is merely a reflection of 
nature. Now, for my part, I cannot imagine any art fit 
for adult consideration that is not first of all a source of 
enjoyment. And if it is childish to enjoy that which we 
know and in which we are at home, then childish enjoy- 
ment would have to be my first specification for adult art. 
For I question whether it is possible genuinely to enjoy 
what we do not know. The unknown may awake in us 
curiosity, wonder, anticipation, or a dozen other emotions 
of a pleasurable variety. But enjoyment, no—not until 
we have mastered it, know it, are at home in it. When, 
of course, it is no longer unknown. 

Indeed, Susie’s attitude toward art—child-like, if you 
will—seems to me the truly adult attitude. How old is 
Susie? I don’t know. But this I would guess, that she 
is young enough to be adult still with respect to pictures. 
Which suggests, what I have long suspected, that perhaps 
the best instructors in adultism all down the line are chil- 
dren. In art, at least, they know what they like, they are 
not ashamed of what they like, they have no fear of liking 
the wrong thing—and they do enjoy! Of such, it has been 
said, is the kingdom of heaven. Well, art, according to 
popular mythology, is somewhere up there too. 

And maybe it is. (As a painter, I’d be the last to deny 
it house-room anywhere.) But not fake art, not the art 
that seeks to impress by conscious profundity, that sets up 


TO AN INTERIOR DECORATOR 
Pictures wrought by artist hands, 
With love, are made to love. 

I loved a picture once, 

“But that’s not Art,” the Expert said, 
‘‘That’s sentimental illustration, 

“A work of art is organized, 

“And third---or fourth---dimensional; 
“Tt’s architonic, if you like, 

“With sense of form and interval, 
“And rhythm and design, 

“And many other qualities, 
“Profound and intellectual.” 

I thought I loved that picture, 

But then, of course, 

Knowing nothing about Art, 

I must have been mistaken. 

The picture hangs in my room now! 
But, downstairs, 

We’re all new ---and proper.* 


to be intellectual. At least, it is not intellectual in any 
ordinary sense of that word—in the sense that the sciences, 
for example, are intellectual, or medicine or engineering. 
It is not intellectual, creatively or appreciatively. For art 
is a child, and one has to become as a child to comprehend 
it. Art is the nearest that man, of himself, can come to 
creating himself in his own image. Says Elie Faure, in the 
biggest six words I have recently seen: “Painting begins 
where thinking leaves off.” Painting may be barren if 
thinking does not precede it; it is certain to be lifeless if it 
is born of thinking alone. 

Which is the case on both counts with academic art, and 
the solidest argument against it. And which will become 
the case with modern art as well, unless its teachers stop 
defining it in terms of formulae, and take the trouble to dig 
down to the roots of its motivating sources. It is one of 
the unfortunate characteristics of a scientific age that every- 
thing beautiful and potent in life, from Christmas and 
democracy to education and art, is capable under skilful 
enough academic hands of being embalmed—academicized. 
And this, as I was saying, is the chief trouble with academic 
art—namely, that it is academic. It is the result, in other 
words, of embalmed thinking (which is not really thinking 
at all), buried in dead rules dug out of dead men’s origi- 
nality. 

To the degree that a painter succeeds in re-creating him- 


*In sending their permission to reprint, the publishers enclosed a letter 
from Miss Mellar. It is too good to be true. “The last three lines of the 
second poem,” she says, “ought really to be changed, because the picture 
is downstairs again. Make them read: . 


The picture is in our house still! 
The Expert found it signed— 
Utrillo.” 
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SUMMER 
John Marin 


self in his painting, is his work original. There was never, 
therefore, an original work of art that was not both personal 
and honest. But it does not follow that every work of art 
that is original is, therefore, revolutionary. ‘There has been 
no man-sized revolution in painting since Impressionism, 
and that was revolutionary chiefly in the speed with which 
an obvious, historical tendency in painting was consummated. 
Even Cézanne, who opened more windows than any other 
artist of recent times, was implicit in Impressionism. What 
we have seen since are too many abortive revolutions founded 
on a mistaken notion of originality and its source. 

Originality, as the reflection of significant personality, is 
the hall-mark of a work of art. Though it possess every 
virtue in the embalmer’s calendar, if it is not original it is 
not a work of art. But lack of originality, derivativeness, 
is not the received objection of the modernist to academic 
art. ‘That would be too dangerous. For too much modern 
art could and should be tarred with the same stick, No, the 
trouble with academic art, as Susie’s Expert has it, is that 
it is not “organized,” is lacking in “design,” “rhythm,” 
“Significant form,” and so on (impressive, intellectual em- 
balmments, and true enough in their way too), and, espe- 
cially, that it is ‘‘merely, a reflection of nature.” 

Now, if it were a reflection of nature, as seeiny and whole 
and original, as honest modern art is, it would be entitled to 
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Color is so much of John Marin’s work 
that to reproduce it in black and white is 
to lose most of its charm and freshness 


as much respect. For, to reflect nature is, believe me, to do 
a very, very big thing. It was the chief contribution and 
distinction of the Impressionists that they turned new eyes 
to nature, reflected nature in a new way. (Pointillisme, 
the divided palette, formlessness—these were merely their 
embalmments.) Out of the new attitude, came the dis- 
covery, first, that Nature is inimitable, and then that ‘‘Na- 
ture,’ as Anatole France put it, “is everything.” And “‘every- 
thing” forthwith, became subject matter for the painter. 
Nature and human nature were seen to be aspects of the 
same thing, and man’s nature, therefore, a true and integral 
part of the picture. 

In the light of this discovery—or re-discovery, to be exact, 
for the principle of the thing is as old as history—many an 
academic shibboleth has come in for rude handling: “Good 
drawing,” for example, which heretofore has meant accurate 
representation. Nature now being seen not merely as trees 
and grass and water and sky, but as something “inside” as 
well as “out,” good drawing comes to be that kind of draw- 
ing which, representational or not, best synthesizes internal 
and external, subjective and objective nature. And the 
same holds for good color, line, form, composition, technique 
—good everything else. Indeed, that is as close as I can 
come to a brief definition of Modern Art: It is that art 

(Illustrations continued on page 26; text on page 57) 
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MONT SAINT-VICTOIRE 


Paul Cézanne 


Modern art — the synthesis of 
nature and human nature. Ex- 
amples by three French painters, 
two Americans, oneltalian-A mer- 
ican (Canade). and a Belgian. 


PASTEL 


From the author’s eicetiog 
SELF PORTRAIT 


Vincent Canadé 


oe 


. « Mais si j’ai la moindre distraction, la 
moindre défaillance, surtout si j’interprete 
trop un jour, .. . si je pense en peignant, si 
j’interviens, patatras! tout fout le camp. 
L’artiste n’est qu’un réceptacle de sensations, 
un cerveau, un appareil enregistreur. Parbleu, 
un bon appareil, fragile, compliqué, . . . Mais, 
sil intervient, s'il ose, lui, chétif, se meler 


volontairement a ce qu’il doit traduire, il y 


infiltre sa petitesse, d’oeuvre, est inferieur.” 


“Tf I think in the act of painting, if I intervene, 
bang! the whole thing goes flooey.... The artist 
is nothing more than a sounding board, an apparatus 
for registering sensations. A good apparatus, to 
be sure, fragile and complicated .... But if he 
himself gets in the way, if he dares voluntarily to 
meddle with what it is his business merely to trans- 
late, his own pettiness seeps in, and his work be- 
comes inferior.’—Cézanne. 


Pierre-Auguste Renoir 
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A STREET IN BRUGHES 
Cedric Morris 
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STILL LIFE ; Rieti ‘Wie nattiods dMteetibs 
Maurice De Vlaminck 


“Painting,” says Vlaminck, “‘is like cooking: 
one doesn’t explain it, one tastes it.” 
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LANDSCAPE HARBOR, MARSEILLES (1905) 
Adolph Dehn Paul Signac 


When Is a Child Grown Up? 


By HERMAN M. ADLER, M.D. 


HE goal of childhood, it is plain, is to become 
adult. This may be only dimly realized by 
the child and even by the parents (who may 
not want to recognize it), but none the less 
the child progresses inevitably toward ma- 

turity—chronologically, physically, mentally 
and socially. There are certain fixed points in the develop- 
ment of the individual which constitute the criteria of 
adulthood. We recognize as a mature individual one who 
has reached the age of twenty-one years chronologically— 
the legal age of voting, or better still the age of twenty- 
five; who is sexually developed; who has a mentality sufh- 
cient for graduation from a grade school (or even less), an 
intelligence quotient of 67 to 80, according to the figures 
obtained from the draft army; and who is economically 
self-dependent and responsible in regard to social and legal 
transgressions. 

The progress of the child toward the goal of adulthood 
is dependent upon two sets of factors, the constitutional 
and the acquired. Natural variation produces individual 
combinations which may be regarded as fixed, built into the 
organism. ‘These determine the point beyond which the 
individual can never develop. To some people the idea of 
a constitutional limit to development is repugnant. They 
may find reassurances, however, in the consideration that 
the margin of safety provided by nature is such that an 
individual practically never reaches the limit of his potential 
capacity. The acquired elements are superimposed upon 
the constitutional and are manifested by habits of feeling, 
of thinking, and of social behavior. These are the result of 
the interplay of the individual with the external influences 
of the environment. It is obvious that since we cannot alter 
the constitutional elements, the emphasis placed upon 
acquired habits is of enormous significance. Moreover the 
habits of feeling, of thinking, and of social behavior which 
a child acquires will largely determine the degree to which 
he approaches: to the full capacity of his constitutional 
make-up. 

If we had exact knowledge of the percentage of maturity 
or adulthood which the average child can be expected to 
have achieved at various stages of its life such that we 
could plot a curve of development, we would then be able 
to test every child by this curve. We could ascertain at a 
glance whether a particular child at a certain age is as 
mature as we have a right to expect him to be. This curve 
would be an average of the various factors which con- 
tribute to maturity—chronological, physical, mental and 
social maturity. Failure to develop normally in any one of 
these lines would result in a depression of the curve, and 
conversely a depression of the curve would be a danger 
signal, an indication that the child is not receiving the 
proper..attention in some line of which the parents are 
unaware. 

We do not at present have all the facts which would 
enable us to plot this curve. We do, however, know from 
observation what the general nature of the curve is. We 
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know that at the beginning of the child’s life, development 
takes place very rapidly, so that the curve would rise 
sharply ; that later on development takes place more slowly, 
so that often we are not aware of it, and that therefore the 
curve would tend to flatten off as adulthood is reached. 
Since development, theoretically at least, is never complete; 
the curve never becomes absolutely flat. In other words, 
the curve probably resembles a parabola, or a section of a 
parabola. 

Let us suppose, then, for the sake of illustration, that 
the parabola represented in the chart is the curve of develop- 
ment of the average child, bearing in mind always that this 
is merely a schematic representation and that certainly at 
this stage we are not able to say definitely what the true 
curve is. The determination of the actual curve and its 
mathematical properties may follow later, but for our 
present purposes this graphic representation will serve to 
illustrate some significant items with regard to the develop- 
ment of the child. The horizontal axis of the curve rep- 
resents years of age and the vertical axis percentage of 
maturity. The point at which an individual can be regarded 
as independent or self-dependent physically, mentally, and 
socially has varied at different stages in the history of the 
race. The tendency has been to raise the age level, so that 
whereas at one time a child was expected to have reached 
self-dependence at about the age of puberty (and of course 
this still applies in certain social classes), now our best 
judgment is that the child continues to need support up 
to the age of twenty-five. I have therefore taken this age 
as the one at which 100-per-cent maturity should be reached. 
“ee section of the curve in which we are particularly 

interested is that which represents the growth of the 
child from the moment of conception to the age of twenty- 
five. From it we are able to make some important observa- 
tions concerning the rate of growth of the child and the 
value of constitutional and acquired elements, with all the 
implications regarding the changing relationship between 
the parents and the child. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the curve upon 
first consideration is the fact that there is a very rapid rise 
at the beginning, the portion representing the first months 
and years of the child’s life, whereas at the other end the 
curve tends to flatten out, indicating that the nearer the 
individual comes to maturity the more slowly does develop- 
ment take place. If we think of the life of the child as 
being divided roughly into three periods, from birth (or 
even from conception) to six or seven years, the age of 
second dentition; from seven to fourteen years, the age of 
puberty; and from fourteen to twenty-one or twenty-five, 
when 100-per-cent maturity is reached, we see at a glance 
that a much greater rise occurs during the first period than 
during the second, and a greater rise during the second 
than during the third period. Thus according to our curve 
the child at the end of the first period has reached almost 
55 per cent of maturity and at the end of the second 


WHEN IS A CHILD GROWN UP? 


slightly more than seventy-five. We may think of these 


three periods as representing physical, mental and_ social 


| growth. 


During the first seven years the child makes great strides 
in physical development, so that from a helpless infant 
completely dependent on its parents it becomes a child able 


to walk and talk and feed and dress itself. From seven to 


fourteen the emphasis is on the mental side. The child goes 


| to school and learns to read and write. In the last period 


the development is social—the individual learns to meet 


people and to react properly to social situations. Obviously 


the developments in each of these three fields are not 


' sharply divided from each other but are continuous, from 
' birth at least. It is merely a matter of shifting emphasis 
_ according to the age of the child. 


These two points—the difference in degree and kind of 
development at different periods of the child’s life—are of 


_ most significance when their bearing upon the parent-child 
relationship is considered. Throughout the life of the child 


the responsibility of the parents is to make up the dis- 


crepancy between the point the child has reached and the 


goal of maturity. As the child grows and gains strength 


| and wisdom the contribution of the parents becomes less 


| and less, so that when the age of maturity is reached it 


ceases altogether. The parents, especially the mother, stand 
always ready to supply for the child whatever it needs that 
it cannot supply itself. At the beginning of the curve this 


support is largely physical, as the emphasis is on the physical 


development of the child. Physical support is concrete and 
relatively easy to supply. As the child grows older the 
support must be more social and therefore more abstract 
and intangible. It becomes increasingly difficult for ‘the 
parents to know whether they are supplying the right amount 
and kind of support. 

At all times the contribution of the parents is of two 
kinds, active and passive. Both types are necessary. On the 
passive side the parents must refrain from interfering with 
the child’s abilities and individuality. They must respect 
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THE CURVE OF DEVELOPMENT 


The curve of development indicates the degree of maturity which has been 
reached at any given time in a child’s life. The point at which the curve 
crosses the vertical axis at the left indicates the moment of birth, the 
small steep portion of the curve to the left of this axis representing the 
months before birth. The horizontal lines show the difference in amount 
of development which takes places during the three periods —from the 
beginning of life to seven years, from seven years to fourteen vears (the age 
of puberty), and jrom fourteen years to twenty-one or twenty-five ‘the age of 
100 per cent maturity). It must be remembered that this curve is not 
mathematically correct as yet and that at best it represents probably only 
the general direction of the true curve. It is used purely for illustration. 
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the child as a living individual person. This implies not 
aloofness or shirking of responsibility, but an attitude of 
confidence and encouragement towards the child and a 
willingness to give him as much responsibility as he can 
bear. Surround him with protection but within those limits 
give him freedom. 


N the active side the parents must further the develop- 

ment of the child’s abilities and strength. Stimu- 
lation to growth comes from without. Strength results 
from meeting and overcoming opposition, but the parents 
must so regulate the stimuli and opposition that the child 
will not be overwhelmed. It is as if they were a screen or 
a filter through which the stimuli from the outside world 
become modified and tempered to suit the child’s strength. 
The object of the parents is not to bring up the child as in 
a sterilized glass tube—the hot-house variety—not to shelter 
it so completely that it will not become hardy, but on the 
contrary to allow it to come in contact with all the troubles 
and difficulties of life in such a manner that the dose of 
trouble is never too great or too frequent for its strength or 
resistance. Thus there are certain stimuli which if the 
child received them direct from the outside environment at 
the age of six would have a very harmful effect on him, 
but a few years later might not only not be harmful but 
might even be beneficial. Here the laws of immunity hold, 
Weigert’s law as applied by Ehrlich, or the law of di- 
minishing returns of the psychologist and the economist. 
The parents must help the child gradually to become fa- 
miliar with all the dangers and harmful influences of the 
world so that by the time maturity is reached the child 
will be able to meet them without panicky fear. 

The curve will help us to visualize this changing relation- 
ship. We may suppose that the environment is represented 
by the space above the horizontal line at 100 per cent and 
the space between that and the curve may be thought of as 
the filter provided by the parents, through which environ- 
mental stimuli must pass before they reach the child, or the 
degree of support which the parents must provide. As the 
curve rises and the child progresses toward maturity the 
degree to which the stimuli from the external world must 
be modified becomes less and less—that is, there is less and 
less interference on the part of the parents until at twenty- 
five years of age it ceases altogether. 

It is a difficult matter for parents to determine exactly 
how much support a child needs at a particular time, and 
it is important for them to bear in mind the fact that not 
only is their influence bound to be a diminishing one but 
that the rate of diminution is not constant. They are apt 
to overlook, for example, the fact that there is an enormous 
difference between the four-year-old and the six-year-old 
child, forgetting that the six-year-old child is really much 
more than two years older than the four-year-old, and on 
the other hand that later on two years will mean much 
less change in development, so that the fifteen-year-old 
child may require little more support than the seventeen- 
year-old, and is entitled to little less freedom. The danger 
is usually that the parents supply too much support rather 
than too little. This may be due to the fact that they do 
not understand thé situation, but often it is more deliberate. 

The relationship of dependence is such a pleasant one 
that it is natural for parents to wish to have it prolonged. 
This is especially true with the mother. From the moment 
of conception to the moment when the infant emerges into 
the world as a human being (Continued on page 64) 
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Marriages that Did and Didn’t 


A Story of Two Hundred Wives and Husbands 


By MARY ROSS 


HAT is there in your marriage that is 
especially unsatisfactory to you?” 
With that as an opening wedge, Dr. 
G. V. Hamilton started in to explore the 
great adventure of adult life. It is the first 
of a long series of questions comprising his 
“objective analysis” of the experience of a hundred married 
women and a hundred married men, recently completed in 
New York City under the auspices of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene. 

Every effort was made to ensure the validity of scientific 
research. “The questions—372 of them for the women who 
had been pregnant, 357 for other women, and 334 for the 
men—were typed on cards which were handed silently by 
the investigator to the subject, so that he or she could not 
be influenced by any differing shades of emphasis in the 
asking. ‘The answers were taken down verbatim in private 
by Dr. Hamilton, and later transferred through a dictaphone 
to typewritten records, numbered according to a key which 
he alone knew, so that there could be no chance of identify- 
ing the speaker in the course of the later classifications and 
tabulations, which required, of course, assistance by other 
methbers of the research staff. Later these individual rec- 
ords were tabulated on punch cards, so that it would be 
possible to trace the patterns which seemed to have made 
for success or failure in the 145 marriages which were 
brought under this microscope. In 55 marriages both hus- 
band and wife were represented. Of the 100 women, 75 
were mothers and the total number of their children was 161. 

The subjects themselves were volunteers, who were in- 
terested in the study to the extent of offering to spend a con- 
siderable amount of time in answering candidly questions of 
the most searchingly personal nature. It took from two to 
thirty hours, according to the detail of the answers, to talk 
out the replies; the transcript of the whole record numbered 
2,000,000 words. No pretense is made that it gives a gen- 
eral picture or a cross section of American experience or 
even of New Yorkers. The subjects came largely from 
successful business and professional groups, with a goodly 
sprinkling of the arts and sciences, 
representing an unusually high level 
of education and attainment. By 
the very degree of their interest in 
a scientific study of marriage and 
their willingness to explore their 
most intimate experience, they must 
be set off from a so-called “normal” 
group of married people. But ex- 
cept for two or three who were 
asked to withdraw because appar- 
ently they did not or could not 
answer truthfully, the response was 
given in obvious good faith, with 
intention to tell everything. In the 


HIS article 1s a summary of por- 

tions of Dr. G. V. Hamilton’s 
scientific report, A Research in Mar- 
riage, which will be published for 
professional distribution in the fall. 
A popular presentation of the more 
generally interesting and significant 
facts and findings will appear in a 
sertes of articles to be published in 
the Woman’s Home Companion, be- 
ginning with the tissue of next July. 
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midst of the world’s preoccupation with the varieties anc] 


moralities of sexual experience, these answers constitute, in- 
sofar as is known, the first and only body of first-hand data! 
on marriage collected according to a specialized technique 
of scientific research, under controlled conditions. 

To that first question laid before these 200 wives and 


husbands—‘‘What is there in your marriage that is especially - 


unsatisfactory to you?”’—39 men and 25 women answered 
“nothing.” 


economic situation by 20 women and 8 men. 


“unfreedom, limiting duties,” and so on. Nineteen wives 


and 14 husbands cited the “fundamental personality de- ‘ 
fects” of their respective spouses as the chief cause of dis- , 


satisfaction, while the same number of women and 10 men 
mentioned “temperamental differences.” Jealousy, extrava- 


gance, the management of children, received comparatively ' 


slight mention. 


HUS a preponderating majority of each sex found 4 


marriage unsatisfactory in some degree. Yet an even 
larger proportion of both felt that the game was worth the 
candle, nevertheless. Three later questions put this in differ- 
ent ways: 


Do you wish to go on living with your husband (or wife) 


because you love him (or her)? Yes, said 78 men and 75 
women; no, II men and 15 women, while the remainder 
gave qualified or inconclusive replies. 

If by some miracle you could press a button and find that 
you had never been married to your spouse, would you do so? 
No, said 66 husbands and 64 wives; yes, 14 of each, while 
I and 9 respectively were uncertain and the rest inconclusive. 

Knowing what you now know, would you wish to marry 
if you were unmarried? Yes, 77 men and 74 women; yes, 
qualified, 5 men and 10 women; uncertain, 4 and 2; no, and 
no with qualifications, 11 men and 
8 women. 

One of the next leading questions 
stressed perhaps the clearest general 
showing of this study: that the 
women in this particular lot of 
New / Yorkers were considerably 
more critical of marriage and more 
dissatisfied with it than the men. 
Each person was asked to describe 
the disposition of his or her par- 


ticular spouse. Only 17 wives 
omitted mention of some _ unfor- 
tunate trait in their husbands, 


while the remaining 83 cited 266 


Two men and 11 women said “everything.” ° 
The other replies were classified under sixty-seven headings! ‘ 
Sexual maladjustment in which either wife or husband was | 
felt inadequate, or in which the “blame” was not placed, — 
was mentioned by 36 men and 45 women; an unsatisfactory — 
Seventeen © 
wives and 10 husbands found marriage irksome because of 


undesirable characteristics. On the other hand, 29 men de- 
scribed their wives solely in complimentary terms, while 
the other 71 listed only 72 bad traits. 

This distinction appeared more clearly in a “satisfaction 
grade’ which Dr. Hamilton worked out to represent a 
synthesis of fourteen different questions which asked from 
one angle or another, for a general estimate of the success 
of the marriage involved. The highest rating on this basis 
was 14, registering a favorable answer to every question; 
the lowest, by contrary, 0. The study included 55 couples, 
whose answers could be directly compared since in the case 
lof each they represented two estimates of the same situation. 
Among these the husbands’ replies included 380 points on 

which they found satisfaction; those,of the wives, 350. 


VEN the traditional grouch of American men against 

the propensities of their wives for gold-digging paled 
beside the corresponding criticism of the women. FEighty- 
seven men declared their wives “fair, sensible, or generous” 
in respect to money matters; only 66 women meted out 
corresponding praise; 4 husbands, but 17 wives, found that 
the other partner was extravagant, and 9 women declared 
their husbands stingy, unfair, or selfish. Another question 
varied this theme a little by asking “Is there friction between 
you on account of money?” Yes, said 4 men and 22 women, 
though a majority of each, 83 and 75 respectively, ruled out 
money as an important source of domestic disharmony by an 
unequivocal or qualified “no.” : 

The importance of money in domestic life was tested in 
another way by comparing the “satisfaction” grades of people 
with the larger and the smaller incomes. For this purpose 
the subjects of the study were divided into arbitrary groups: 
all those who reported 10-14 points in satisfaction rated A; 
from 7-9, B, and so on. The subjects of the study were 
divided into two almost equal groups with male incomes 
above and below $5,000. Of the women whose husbands 
had the larger incomes, 54 per cent fell in the A-B satis- 
faction groups, as compared to 36 per cent of those with 
the smaller incomes. For the men with incomes above and 
below that level, the percentages were 52 per cent and 
50 per cent. ‘This suggests,” Dr. Hamilton commented, 
“that the marital satisfaction of the men of my study is 
much less dependent on the size of: income than is that of 
the women.” 


ND apparently one’s husband’s money does more to 
aN, keep a wife happy than does money earned by the 
wife herself. Fifty-five women were earning nothing at 
the time of the study; 35 had earned nothing since marriage. 
Slightly more than 62 per cent of the wives who earned 
nothing fell in the A-B group, while only 35 per cent of 
all the other women in the study reached this level of 
contentment. Similarly 61 per cent of the husbands whose 
wives earned nothing attained the higher rating in general 
satisfaction, as compared with 45 per cent of the husbands 
of wage-earning wives. “Of course this suggests the possi- 
bility that wage-earning by wives unfavorably affects the 
contentment of both spouses,” declares Dr. Hamilton, “but 
alternative explanations must be considered here. A tend- 
ency to seek paid occupation outside the home may be symp- 
tomatic of an already existing dissatisfaction with the mar- 
riage, and such dissatisfaction might be due to a great variety 
of causes.” A further analysis of marital economics showed 
that the wives who had no definite money allowance, and 
the husbands who gave none, found marriage appreciably 
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more satisfactory, on this rating, than did the spouses whose 
income was definitely allocated. Among the 200 persons of 
this study, those who had saved money after marriage ex- 
hibited greater satisfaction with the marital situation as a 
whole than was experienced by those who lacked either 
opportunity or inclination to save, but here again it is im- 
possible to determine which is cart and which is horse. 

In a series of questions relating to “love affairs” from 
kindergarten upward, the sexes showed an almost precisely 
equal record. “The 100 men reported 681; 97 women, 
677. A higher percentage of both men and women who 
had less than 5 love affairs found marriage highly or fairly 
satisfactory than did those who recalled more than that 
number. Also the course of married life ran more smoothly 
for the men and women who had not experienced extra- 
marital love affairs than for those who had. Among the 
latter—those who had had them—31 per cent of the men 
and 27 per cent of the women reached the A-B. satisfaction 
level; of those who had not, 59 and 61 per cent respectively. 
Here again, the moral is cloudy: Did the interest of these 
married people in persons outside the marriage bond affect 
matrimonial success unfavorably, or was such an interest 
the outcome of a relationship already flawed, the attempt 
to get elsewhere what marriage failed to provide? 


'AKING the figures for merely what they are worth, the 
statement of the stories of a small group of people who 
cannot be considered as representative of general experience, 
it is interesting to notice that there seemed to be no correla- 
tion between marital success and the presence or absence of 
children; that the most successful marriages, according to 
these self-ratings, seemed to occur when the husband was the 
same age as the wife or, contrary to popular belief, when 
he was from one to three years younger (although there was 
an absolute failure in each of the few marriages in which 
the wife was the elder by as much as seven years) ; that the 
marriages of recent years had about the same proportion 
of successes and failures as those of the older members of 
the group; that, in respect to formal education, those who 
achieved the greatest satisfaction in marriage, both men and 
women, had not gone to college at all—while the least 
successful were those who had gone for a time but had not 
graduated; that relatives in'the home, especially mothers- 
in-law, had quite as devastating an effect as popular tradi- 
tion accords to them; and that business men and the wives 
of business men reported matrimonial success in considerably 
higher proportion than any of the other major vocational 
groups. 
Among these other groups, engineering (11 men, and 12 
wives of engineers of various sorts) showed a markedly low 
rating for both sexes. The one group with a record higher 


_than that of the business group included 7 spouses, 6 men 


and I woman, in which the male partner’s vocation was 
rated as “religious”; all of these attained the A-B satis- 
faction level. Perhaps, one might speculate, the business 
men—in general those with the higher incomes and the 
correlated record of satisfaction for both husband and wife 
—represented an adaptation to this age and its conditions 
which might in turn reflect a higher measure of personal 
integration and vitality. 

In this study the elusive quality of personal integration 
Was measured most clearly and objectively, perhaps, in the 
capacity to attain complete expression and release in sexual 
experience. That capacity, in turn, seemed to be a highly 
significant factor in determining (Continued on page 57) 


The Adult: His Work 


By GEDDES SMITH . 


N a recent first novel by a young American 
(Crude, by Robert Hyde) the twenty-four 
hours of the day are neatly catalogued: 


Life was short, now. It was divided into 
spaces of eight hours. Out of these three 
3 spaces you had to sell one in order to live the 
other two. Of the two you lived, the first was spent in sleep 
so you could live the last. The last space was divided into a 
thousand little demonstrations of life, of what is meant by 
living. 


That is one current concept of a man’s work: it’ is some- 


thing foreign to life, less a part of living than is sleep. 
From T. V. Smith’s admirable study of The Democratic 
Way of Life, I borrow another current concept of work: 


Work is the omnipresent function of human life. Whatever 
quality of goodness in life we may particularly seek—whether 
liberty, equality, fraternity, or some more technical formula- 
tion—if the work at which a man earns his living does not 
contain it, we need not expect its appearance in any leisure 
that comes when his work-day is done. 

Here are two poles between which we must seek some 
tenable attitude toward work: work is living; work is the 
irrelevant price we pay for living. The values of life lie in 
work; the values of life lie outside work. Like most oppo- 
sites, both these propositions are probably true. But they 
can be reconciled and understood only in some clearer con- 
cept of maturity, for just as play is the distinctive function 
of childhood, work is the distinctive function of the adult. 

It is a curious fact that we think one way about work 
and, mostly, feel another. Our orators celebrate the dignity 
of work. Artists fill our public buildings with symbolic 
figures of toil. We boast of our commercial and engineering 
achievements. Some of our serious thinkers question the 
wisdom of the eight-hour day because the ordinary man 
can’t be trusted with leisure: work is his safety-valve and 
his salvation. Yet frankly, we don’t like to work. Our 
stock-brokers and merchants have a cult of leisure. It is a 
thin and bloodless cult, and its ritual is sadly stereotyped, 
but it grows apace. We hang a busy sign on the office door, 
and study the time-table. We elevate to the dignity of a 
de facto aristocracy those who have accumulated or in- 
herited enough money so that they need not work at all. 
We give lip-service to work, and hug our leisure. 


HEN a man thinks one way and feels another, 

contemporary psychology has a very useful suggestion 
to offer: Dig under the surface. Such inconsistencies usually 
point to conflicts—stresses and strains set up by opposing 
impulses—underneath. We want to work, and we want not 
to work. Why? 

I suspect that one important reason for this conflict is 
that most of us most of the time do not really work at all; 
we are worked. I do not mean merely that we are, in terms 
of money and time and purpose, exploited, though this whole 
issue of The Survey might well be given to an exploration 
of the effect of our pyramid-profit system on the worker. 
Many of us have had the sense of futility that comes in a 
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job where our life’s-blood goes to coin profits for another 
man’s pockets. The situation I am trying to describe is. 
like that, but on a much deeper level of experience. We are 
worked by forces inside ourselves which we are too immature 
to control. Because we are not masters of ourselves we are 
not masters of our work; we whistle to keep our courage up, 
and turn our backs on it the minute we can. 

It is dangerous business, I know, to express an opinion 
about something that lies below the surface of your 


-neighbor’s consciousness. Some of the people who seem to 


me least aware of their own reasons for doing what they 
do are loudest in their protestations that they understand 
themselves down to the ground. There are, however, certain 
assumptions about human behavior which are so widely 
supported by clinical evidence and which seem so plausible 
and natural that even a layman has perhaps the right to use 
them as premises for the interpretation of what he sees 
about him. 


REUD, Jung and Watson have all emphasized the 

enormous importance of what happens to us in infancy 
and childhood—the experiences and attitudes which taken 
together make up the typical family situation. Each of us 
has a father, or some substitute for a father, who gives us 
the experience of authority or fails to do so, and affects us ; 
profoundly in either case. Each of us has a mother, or some 
substitute for her. Normally we have from the mother 
protection, security, unasked love. If we receive them we 
are shaped by them; if not, we are none the less influenced 
by the lack of them. We have a child, or we catch from 
others a clue to the experience of having a child, and we 
form habits of protecting, controlling, or exploiting those 
weaker than we are. Each of these experiences, for good 
and sufficient biological reasons, is loaded with emotion. 
It may well be that these emotions which we begin to feel 
so early in life are among the most important components 
of the motive power with which we are, or should be, 
charged throughout life. For the human animal is rather 
like a storage-battery: He holds within himself, by gift of 
racial and individual experience, the energy he works with, 
and that energy is a matter of emotion far more than of 
thought. 

But a storage-battery may be short-circuited, and when 
that happens the energy that it holds can’t get out and do 
any work: It turns in upon itself and ultimately destroys 
itself. This happens to people when the flow of experience 
is blocked. The emotions have a life-process to go through. 
There is a time for subservience to the father’s authority; 
there is a time for adolescent rebellion; there comes a time 
when both subservience and rebellion should be outgrown, 
when we should seize for ourselves the authority that the 
father has wielded and symbolized, and become -responsible 
only to ourselves for what we are and do. There is a time 
for dependence on the mother; there comes a time when 
dependence on anything that has power to mother us be- 
comes a crippling weakness. There is a time for protecting 
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and controlling the child; there comes a 
time when we must give him his head or 
rob him of the power to grow. A man is 
mature when he has become his own father 
and his own mother, and stands ready to 
yield his child up to the full hazards of 
independence. 


E grow up physically, but it hurts 

to grow up emotionally. Many of 
us remain, in one aspect or all, childish, 
because being a child is easier than being 
an adult. The emotional attitudes appro- 
priate to one stage of life linger beyond 
their appointed term. Then the bjological 
impulse toward maturity and the throw- 
back to childhood get tangled; the clash 
of emotional forces confuses our percep- 
tions; we are bogged in the impasse of 
wanting to grow up and wanting not to 
grow up. Our energy is short-circuited. 

Now if this typical difficulty were con- 
fined to our relations with our actual 
fathers and mothers and children there 
would be no need to discuss it further in 
this connection. But—and here I must 
draw on psychological hypotheses with 
which the reader may or may not agree— 
we have an odd way of carrying our fathers 
and mothers and actual or putative chil- 
dren around with us, like the captain of 
H.M.S. Pinafore’s cousins and his sisters 
and his aunts. We inject them—or the 
things they stand for—into all kinds of 
situations where they don’t belong at all. 
This process, which goes technically by the 
name of projection, may be very roughly 
described as a subjective squint. Try to 
look a cross-eyed person in the eyes: It 
can’t be done, and you wonder uneasily as 
he looks at you with one eye what he sees 
with the other. In some such way, more 
often than we suspect, we look cross-eyed 
at our jobs and our fellow-workers. We 
look at the boss, and we see a father. We 
look at the pay-envelope which means 
shelter and food, and we see a mother. 
We look at an employe, and we see a 
child. We look at a task, and we see our- 
selves in the mirror. And because of the 
ancient and deep-lying emotions which these images call up, 
Wwe respond first to what we see with the off eye—not to 
what is really before us. 

Take the omnipresent problem of authority. Suppose I 
am an employe who is only half grown-up; suppose I ‘have 
never lived through the adolescent rebellion and still feel 
fear and resentment in the face of the father-authority. I 
find this authority in the boss. I am on the fence: if I fall 
off at one side into subservience I bruise my self-respect ; 
if I fall off on the other side into rebellion I still bruise my 
self-respect, for in the long run my rebellion is futile: I 
have to come to terms. Suppose day after day presents this 
same nerve-wracking situation; is it likely that I. shall find 
satisfaction in work? 


Etching by Martin Lewis 
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SUNDAY GARDEN INSPECTION 


“If what he most deeply wants to do is to create that home, 
and if he is conscious of the relation between his desire and 
his job, he can find satisfaction in his work and it is creative.” 


What can I do about-it? I can grow up. I can dis- 
entangle the father and the boss, and deal with the outside 
facts and my inside feelings as separate problems. I can say, 
“This man has authority, not over me, but over my work. 
I can get out from under his thumb and into working rela- 
tionship with him. I can meet him half-way and more by 
conforming what I do to his wishes, without feeling crushed 
in what I am.” 

This is more, I think, than a mere success formula. 
It is a crude way of defining an inner attitude which, 
if it amounts to anything, must be intimately felt, and 
which must be ratified and supported by the whole 
personality. But the question of how we come to the 
attitudes of maturity is too far-reaching for this article. 
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DERRICKS AT NIGHT 


“As work is organized in the modern world, relatively little of it will be at all times intrinsically appealing. 
Some of it will be brutally monotonous. Such reality cannot be balked, but we need not make faces at it.” 


There are many ways, and each of us must find his own. 

Let us return to the question of authority and look at it 
from the other side. If immaturity in work-relationships 
were confined to underlings the problem would be much 
simplified, but for every childish attitude in‘the private there is 
likely to be another in the captain, and the child in one has an 
unholy way of calling out the child in the other. I am thinking 
not so much of the classic man-who-cannot-command-others- 
because-he-cannot-command-himself—the man in whom the 
voice of authority is perpetually changing for the good 
reason that he is still emotionally adolescent—as of the 
father-child relationship. Suppose I as boss am not sufh- 
ciently mature to be happy without the responses a child 
theoretically owes the father—unquestioning recognition of 
authority, and love (or “loyalty”) in exchange for pro- 
tection. Put me in charge of a force of workers, and I 
cannot be trusted not to demand these responses from them. 
The experience of directing other people is strong drink; 
it warms the ego and puffs up one’s sense of power. It is 
easy to slip into either of two alternatives: on the one hand, 
using that power as an end in itself, becoming a little 
Mussolini in whatever station God has called us to; or, 
on the other, using authority as a means of buying 
gratitude, becoming what we accurately call paternalistic, 
interfering with the lives of less important people ‘“‘for 
their own good.” 

Here, I suspect, is a clue to industrial unrest that deserves 


study quite as much as the more familiar economic motives. 
What makes the Interborough in New York, and hundreds 


of other well-intrenched corporations, fight the free 
unionization of their men? Partly because the ‘company 
union” is easier to handle in a way that looks well on the 
balance-sheet, but partly too because it seems right and 
proper to the general manager that the whole crew should 
be a happy family, with father looking out for the bills and 
nobody else worrying. What causes the angry resentment 
of a Passaic mill-owner or a soft-coal mine operator when 
his employes presume to take a hand in the solution of the 
desperate situation in which they find themselves? What, 
on the other hand, is the Marxian dogma of inevitable 
industrial conflict but a bitter rationalization of the workers’ 
revolt against paternal domination and exploitation? Per- 
haps the most significant change in industrial relations in 
our generation is the rise of some unions, such as the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, to the stature of adult 
collaborators with capital, and the acceptance by their 
employers of the new relationship. 

I have given space to discussing the father-child tension 
because it is so common and at the same time so simple in 
its broad psychological implications. I must hurry over some 
of the subtler forces that, until we become adult, work us 
and so spoil our work. There is for example the yearning 
to be mothered, which may generate the fear of losing the 
job, whith condones our failures and shapes our excuses 
for them, which keeps alive a hunger for “appreciation,” 
and seeks the familiar shoulder-to-weep-on. Countless 
variations of an immature adjustment to sex have power to 
rob us of work-satisfaction. (Continued on page 63) 
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The Teachable Age 


Some Evidences from a Study by E. L. Thorndike 


N general, nobody under forty-five should 
restrain himself from trying to learn any- 
thing because of a belief or fear that he is 
too old to be able to learn it. Nor should 
he use that fear as an excuse for not learning 
anything which he* ought to learn. If he 

fails in learning it, inability due directly to age will very 
rarely, if ever, be the reason.” 

Thus in the final chapter of his forthcoming book E. L. 
Thorndike, professor of psychology at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, sums up the evidence of the first 
extensive and systematic inquiry as to whether infancy, 
childhood and adolescence have an advantage over the adult 
years in the ability to learn. That volume, Adult Education, 
sponsored by the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, marshalls in detail the findings of past studies and of 
new and elaborate research by the author and his associates. 
The excerpts comprised in this article are published in ad- 
vance of the book by courtesy of the Macmillan Company. 

Although psychology has offered no generally accepted 
account of the effect of age on ability to learn, there were 
many existing facts on learning by adults, measured in 
experiments such as the improving ability to toss shot into 
a glass, or to refrain from winking when a rubber hammer 
struck a glass plate in front of the eye, in writing shorthand, 
memorizing, or arithmetical problems. ‘Summaries or 
samples,’ commented Professor Thorndike, after reviewing 
these in detail, “demonstrate that the adults in question 
made large amounts of improvements and made them at 
rapid rates in all sorts of mental operations—in simple 
sensorimotor abilities, in observing details, in simple asso- 
ciation or habit formation, in learning elaborate systems of 
motor and mental habits, in memorizing (save when that 
ability has been already brought to a rather high status), 
and in other still more complex functions which have been 
tested.” 

Furthermore, a study of existing data assembled by various 
scientific students of the comparative abilities of old and 
young in learning of various kinds—throwing basketball 
goals, for example, or acquiring skill in archery, or forming 
simple habits by the sorting of cards, or learning mathe- 
matical games or matters 
which require a mixture of 
reasoning and memory, dis- 
closed in general that the 
differences between young and 
old were small in comparison 
with the differences within 
each group. “On the whole, 
if we did have to estimate on 
the basis of this chapter’s 
reports, we should estimate 
adult ability as very close to 
that of the late ’teens:” 

Obviously the pre-existing 
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ABILITY TO LEARN 


“The ages 25 to 45 are superior to childhood and equal or superior to 
early adolescence in general ability to learn.” 
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facts needed to be checked by larger and more specific data 
on the comparative learning of young people and their elders 
if the relation of age to learning was to be measured with 
any degree of precision, and with this aim Professor Thorn- 
dike and his associates conducted three extensive series of 
experiments covering long periods of learning. One con- 
cerned learning to read, write, compute, and form certain 
simple habits in the case of adult prisoners, covering a range 
of intellect from near the average to very low levels. A 
second concerned the learning of typical high school sub- 
jects, such as algebra, English, civics, and biology by adult 
pupils in public evening high schools, covering a range of 
near average to very high levels. The third, also drawing 
on pupils of average or high intelligence, reported the 
learning of typewriting and stenography by adults in secre- 
tarial schools. The investigation also included intensive 
experiments in learning to write with the left hand, to 
typewrite, and to understand the artificial language 
Esperanto. 

Thus six grown-ups who had always written with the 
right hand undertook to learn to write with the left; two 
left-handed persons tried their right. This was the upshot, 
carefully measured in terms of the Thorndike Hand- 
writing Scale: 

“Somehow the adult starts in writing with the wrong 
hand with nearly as great facility as the child of eight or 
nine has in writing with the right hand, after two years of 
schooling. ... In general, the gain of these eight adults from 
less than sixteen hours of practice was greater than the gain 
proposed by experts as suitable to be accomplished by 
children using the right hand in two years of growth and 
schooling, including one hundred or more hours of special 
practice in handwriting. . . . Any group of individuals of 
capacity for sensorimotor learning equal to the capacity of 
our group of eight, should then be able to learn new trades, 
new features of a trade, new games of skill, and the like, 
with a degree of success comparable to that observed in 
this experiment.” 

In the experiment in the learning of typewriting by 
four adults, the two older subjects did better than the 
younger. The superiority of their gain was due partly to 
a superiority in intelligence. 

Esperanto was chosen for 
the third experiment “because 
it represents the learning of a 
coherent, consistent, intellec- 
tual, logical system, and what- 
ever is true of learning it 
may be expected to be ap- 
plicable in large measure to 
the learning of other highly 
systematic and _ intellectual 
things, such as Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian and 
other languages; algebra, 
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trigonometry, calculus and other features of mathematics; 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, and other physical sciences; 
botany, physiology, economics, psychology, sociology, educa- 
tion, and other biological and social studies, insofar as these 
can be learned as systematic organized facts and principles.” 
The results of this test indicated that “the difference be- 
tween age 22 and age 40 in ability to learn a logical 
systemic language is small, and is confined largely to the 
oral test. Assuming that the units of our tests correspond 
roughly with truly equal steps of difference in knowledge 
of Esperanto, ability to learn falls off about 20 per cent 
from age 22 to see 42, or about one part in a hundred 
per year. 


“ ITH the aid of data furnished by the courtesy of 

the International Auxiliary Language Association 
we were able to compare the ability of adults to learn 
Esperanto with the ability of children of 14 to 18 and of 
still younger children. Pupils 19 to 18 years old in a good 
private school, having over twice as much class study as the 
group 35 years old and over (and more than twice as much 
home study, if they did not shirk their assignments), gained 
little more than half as much. Younger groups of ages 
around 9 and 11 show still slower rates of gain, despite the 
fact that in one ‘group they were children of exceptionally 
high intelligence. The facts are in flat contradiction to the 
doctrine that childhood is the period for easiest learning to 
read, write, or understand the hearing of a language, and 
that the early teens are the period next most advantageous. 
Exactitude in pronunciation was not tested in our experi- 
ments. It is probable that the superiority of adults would 
be somewhat less in learning a natural language, abounding 
in irregularities which must be mastered largely by sheer 
habituation. But we are convinced that the gain made in 
fifty or a hundred or five hundred hours of study of French 
or German or Italian or Spanish or Latin by a group of 
any age from 20 to 40 will be greater than the gain 
made by a group aged 8 or 10 or 12 of equal native capa- 
city.” 

The study of the learning of prisoners covered records 
in reading, spelling, vocabulary and other school subjects 
of 283 men enrolled in the school at Sing Sing for one or 
more terms. These records were compared with the time 
required by school children to make like progress. 

“The men made on the average 82 per cent of the gain 
which children make during the same months of schooling. 
The children, however, had four times as long a school 
day and spent more hours on reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic during nine months than these adults did 
during eleven. Moreover, the norms stating the gains of 
children are for children of average intellect, while these 
adults were in general below average intellect. So it seems 
certain that these adults learned these school subjects more 
rapidly than they would have learned them at the age of 
ten or twelve... . On the whole the results with these adult 
men of low level of intellect support the conclusions that 
the curve of ability to learn in relation to age from 22 to 42 
is a very slow decline and is no greater for inferior intelli- 
gence than for superior.” 

The study of students in the public evening schools 
covered 886 pupils from 14 years of age to 30 and over 
who were taking one or more of the usual secondary sub- 
jects. Their records showed: “The pupils of age 30 or 
over gain decidedly more than those of age 14 to 16, a 


little more than those of age 17 to 19, the same as those 
of age 25 to 29, and less than those of age 20 to 24. Un- 
fortunately there are only 17 in the group aged 30 or over.” 
These records were corrected for differences in intelli- 
gence score, attendance and home study, with little change 
in the results shown by the school records alone. Taking 
those who gained most—the students aged 20 to 24—as 
the standard, the “ability to learn” as measured in this 
corrected reading is: 


59 ‘for age 14 to 16 years. 
85 for age 17 to 19 years. 
100 for age 20 to 24 years. 
89 for age 25 to 29 years. 
87 for age 30 years or over. 


A careful study of students in professional schools of 
shorthand and typewriting showed no demonstrable dif- 
ference between the two groups aged 17-19 and 20-24, 
while those of more than 24 learned almost as well as 
the younger. 

Among a number of corroborative studies there was ‘an 
analysis of the grades of 465 candidates for the M.A. 
degree at Teachers’ College, divided by age into groups 
20-29, 30-39, and 40-49. The median grades obtained by 
the first two were the same, .32; that of the forty-year- 
olders, .41. ‘““The essential result is that the older ages 
do a little better. . After 50 there is a drop, but the 
number of cases is scant at these hate ages, so that as exact 
amount of the drop is not certain.’ 


N one experiment to test ‘sheer modifiability” or 

plasticity, the younger people studied were clearly the 
superior. In this, 24 subjects, 12 of them averaging about 
22, the other twelve about 42, were blindfolded, and told 
to draw lines of specified lengths in one quick jerk of a 
pencil. They never saw the lines they drew. First there 
were 600 trials on which no verdict was given by the ex- 
perimenter; then 600 on each of seven days, on which he 
replied “right” or “wrong”; then after a lapse of days, 
another 600 without comment. ‘Through all the trials, the 
younger were clearly the superior. Another experiment. 
with a code of letters seemed to verify this result. Con- 
sidering these findings in relation to his other studies, 
Professor Thorndike concludes: 

“The general tendency from all our experiments is for 
an inferiority [in learning ability] of about 15 per cent as 
a result of 20 years from 22 on. Learning representing an 
approximation of sheer modifiability unaided by past learning 
shows considerably more inferiority than this. Actual 
learning of such things as adults commonly have to learn 
shows considerably less.” 

In addition to the facts disclosed by experimental ob- 
servation, Professor Thorndike also recorded .the opinions 
of nearly a hundred grown-ups aged from 20 to 40 and 
over on their experience in learning of many varieties at 
various ages—on learning to. dance or skate or play the 
piano; to like olives, spinach, tomatoes or raw oysters; to 
speak in public or play chess; and likewise their changes in 
attitude or opinion toward unpleasant things, such as thun- 
derstorms or snakes, and toward political, religious and 
social views. 

“In general the testimony of this group indicates (1) that 
almost anything is learnable at any time up to fifty, (2) 
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that the experience of these individuals leads them to expect 
more difficulty in learning from forty on than from thirty 
to thirty-nine, except with making and breaking food habits, 
(3) that the difficulty expected from 30 up to 40 is no 
greater than for childhood or adolescent years in the case 
of intellectual acquisition pure and simple, and (4) that, in 
general, age seems to them to influence the power of intel- 
lectual acquisition very much less than it influences motor 
skill. There is evidence also that (5) the difficulty expected 
in learning at late age is in part due to a sensitiveness to 
ridicule, adverse comment, and undesired attention, so that 
if it were customary for mature and old people to learn to 
swim and ride bicycles and speak German, the difficulty 
might diminish. ' 

“None of the expected differences in difficulty are of very 
great magnitude. The greatest is for swimming, skating, 
and dancing, and even for them a substantial minority con- 
sider that it would be as easy or easier for them to learn 
at 40 or over as it was at the time of learning. If the 
absolute differences were very great there would be un- 
animity concerning the direction of the difference. 

“The real differences are probably in most cases less than 
the expected, for the following reasons: ‘These individuals, 
who surveyed their learning in retrospect, probably under- 
estimated the amount of time spent in the water or on the 
ice, etc., etc., in childhood’s learning. They probably con- 
fuse interest in learning with ability to learn to some ex- 
tent. So far as they were prejudiced at all, they were prob- 
ably prejudiced in favor of the orthodox doctrine that, after 
adolescence, each year in some mysterious way weakens the 
power to learn. 

“The facts reported in this chapter seem to us to show 
that adults learn much less than they might, partly because 
they underestimate their power of learning, and partly be- 
cause of unpleasant attention and comment. ‘The facts are 
also in harmony with the assumption that adults learn less 
than they might because they do not care enough about 
learning. There is nothing in the testimony that need 
weaken our conclusions, previously made from the experi- 
mental results.” 

In a chapter tracing the causes of age-changes in learn- 
ing ability, Professor Thorndike cites as possible factors 
capacity, inner growth, the degenerative effect of age, train- 
ing and the action of disuse upon ability to learn. Important 
among these is inner growth or development. “Though this 
probably varies for different abilities, “its general mode or 
average seems from our results to be somewhere near 20, 
though psychologists in general would probably be inclined 
to set it somewhat earlier.” ‘Consequently we can assert 
with reasonable surety that the fact of inner growth favors 
adults in comparison with children. Unless it is counter- 
balanced by factors acting in the opposite direction, inner 
growth gives the person from 25 to 45 as good an ability 
to learn as he had from 20 to 25, a better ability than he 
had from 15 to 20, and a much better ability than he had 
from 5 to 15.” 


F the degenerative effects of age, little is known, 

“though there can be but little doubt that at some 
time between 20 and 90 the inner development forces 
which make the ability to learn give way in most persons to 
other inner influences which make it wane.” The influence 
of training “should (with occasional exceptions due to the 
formation of bad habits) cause an increase in the ability 


to learn with age, so long as each year of age brings train- 
ing with it.” Disuse—the failure to keep on learning— 
might, on the other hand, favor a decrease in the ability to 
learn. 

“If, then, a man ceased at 30 to learn, he would, other 
things being equal, lose gradually such gains in ability to 
learn as he had acquired by school or other training in 
learning before 20. Even if there was no natural process 
of fall in the power to learn, corresponding to its rise in 
childhood and adolescence, a man might yet lose the power 
to learn for the same reason that he loses the names of 
early teachers, or the facts of algebra or Latin.” 

“On the whole, the facts about age changes in general, 
age changes in animal learning, and our results with man 
justify a rather vigorous skepticism concerning inner degen- 
eration as the sole cause of the drop in learning power from 
22 to 45. Disuse has substantial claims to some recognition. 
The decline is then not only small in amount, it is also 
probably in part avoidable by the simple expedient of con- 
tinuing to learn. Adult learning is itself probably a partial 
preventive or cure for adult inability to learn.” 


ee E have shown that the decline from the acme of 

ability to learn (located probably at some point 
between 20 to 25) to about 42 is only about 13 to 15 per 
cent for a representative group of abilities; and that 
ages 25 to 45 are superior to childhood, and equal or 
superior to early adolescence (14-18) in general ability to 
learn.” 

In the way of learning as well as in the capacity to learn, 
comparatively little difference between young and old was 
apparent in another group of experiments designed to test 
such characteristics of the learning process as memory, think- 
ing and reasoning, and carelessness and impulsiveness at 
different ages. ‘We may, in general plans for adult educa- 
tion, figure on a slight age loss in intelligence from 22 to 
42, such as was found in the case of strength, speed, and 
skill... . Individual differences amongst those of the same 
age will enormously outweigh differences between ages in 
adult intelligence. . The present indications are that 
memory loss from disuse is a little greater in the later than 
in the earlier adult years. ... The net result from three 
lines of evidence seems to be that the older manifest little 
more caution and care in intellectual operations than the 
young adults or adolescents.” 

“Such few age differences as do appear are usually ex- 
plainable as the products of special experiences associated 
with age rather than as products or symptoms of a general 
inner change in the mind’s ways of working. If we had 
a hundred boys of 16 and a hundred men of 36 study 
algebra or French or history or civics for a year and had 
a record of the thinking of each individual in doing so, I 
very much doubt whether we could do much better than 
guess at which was young thinking and which was old 
thinking, except for references to special adult experiences 
or signs of special interests. In their experiences, interests, 
and motives adults obviously differ from adolescents, but 
in the nature of the learning process they are substantially 
alike, so far as we can see. Our studies of the matter are, 
however, subject to the limitations of our abilities and facili- 
ties; and they should be checked by other observers with 
other materials. If they are verified, we may conclude that 
the general laws of learning are substantially the same from 
fifteen to fifty.” 


By ELEANOR R. 


HE four girls were 
undeniably good- 
looking, but hardly 
of impartial mind 
or judicial temper. Far from it. 
They sat in a row, ranging in age 
from eighteen to twenty-five, all very 
handsome, and all very angry. They 
were wrapped in fur coats to fashion 
which innumerable rabbits and small rodents had been 
sacrificed. Four platinum wedding rings adorned their 
hands. “They made a formidable array of youth, vigor, 
brave drapery, and red rage. 

Emma, the oldest and relatively the mildest in temper, 
sat at the end in gray squirrel, her jaw set, but her blue 
eyes not quite so snapping as the black ones of Rose, the 
firebrand next her, who evidently was the commanding line 
officer, while Emma was chief of staff. Elsie was similar 
to Rose in temperament, when Rose gave her a chance to 
show it, while Gert was scarcely more than a gay shy 
school-girl. The latter’s coat was the least expensive, for 
naturally the bank account of Gert and George was seven 
years behind that of Emma and Neil. The sisters repre- 
sented not only steps of age, but an increasing scale of 
expenditure upon their persons, up to Emma, a model of 
serene elegance. 

“We may as well hurry this thing 
“I got all kinds of work waiting for me. And I shan’t 
come again. It sounds so good in an office to ask to get 
off because your sister’s pinched! I’m about through.” She 
threw up her chin and tapped the 
floor with her neatly buckled 
slipper. 

“We've talked it over and de- 
cided that I’d better take her,” 
suggested Emma more quietly. 
“But they got to let me alone. 
I just can’t bother with her un- 
less I have complete charge. I’m 
too nervous to put up with inter- 
ference, and Neil wouldn’t stand 
for it either.” 

Elsie shrugged her shoulders. 
“Neil is one saint, I'll say. Luke 
wouldn’t bother with her at all, 
and I don’t mind saying so. He 
says Ma wouldn’t keep out, and 
you know she won’t. She likes 
butting in too well.” 

“Nobody’s asking Luke to take 
her,” retorted Rose. ‘Em is the 
only one she’ll listen to, Em or 
me. But I’m away all day and 


up,” snapped Rose. 


Mother’ 
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Plump little Maisie shot into the room 
as if she had had her ear to the door 
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so are you. There is no one 
but Em who can stick’ around 
at home and watch what she’s 
up to. Great job, I call it! 
Why not put her in a cage? That’s 
where monkeys belong—in a cage!” 

“Sh—Sh,” warned Emma and patted 
her arm, while Gert giggled sedately. 

“Tf that is what you’ve decided, we 
may as well have them in and tell them so,” ventured 
the Court. ‘Whom shall we have first?” 

The girls conferred in whispers, then Rose announced, 
“Leave the kid till last. There is no use giving her the satis- 
faction of listening in. She’ll have to do what we say or 
get locked up. Let’s see the others and get it over with” 
—at which the bailiff stuck his head out of the door and 
shouted ‘“Glukens!” 

At the sound of this proclamation, the gaze of the four 
gitls became rigidly directed to the ceiling. They scorned 
to glance at anything so base as the elder Glukenses who 
presently hesitated upon the threshold, peering in. The 
newcomers tried unsuccessfully to catch the stony eyes of 
the girls, which shot past them as if they were not there. 
Failing in this, they.sought two chairs on which they sat 
in some discomfiture. 

Mrs. Glukens was large, vigorous and sharp-eyed. Head- 
ing her line of daughters like a huge engine attached to 
smaller but trimmer cars, she wore the same expression on 
her face that such an engine might be supposed to exhibit, 
if the train had suddenly reversed and were dragging the 
engine protestingly toward the 
rear. Imagine a steer in full chase 
hauled back by his tail; a Fourth 
of July enthusiast whose Roman 
candles are suddenly shooting out 
of the wrong end; a cautious 
gardener whose hose has unex- 
pectedly twisted and doused him 
in the face, and you have Mrs. 
Glukens, a defendant before the 
bar of four daughters whom she 
had scolded and spanked, deprived 
of their pay, their beaux, their 
morning sleep and their evening 
entertainment, for twenty years of 
glorious dictatorship. She had 
made them do anything on earth, 
and now she could not even make 
them look at her. 

As for Mr. Glukens, he was 
merely the legal background, the 
supposed head of the house. A 
thin, elderly man, he occupied a 
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vw, chair of necessity. But he had long since ceased to 

do anything else. The engine had pulled him back- 

wards and sideways, had switched him on to so 

many tracks for so many years, that he was used to it. 

It was no shock to him to be in court. In fact, there lin- 

gered in his eyes a sly enjoyment of the scene. Let the 

battle of the ladies go on. There might be much worse 
entertainment. 

“We have decided,” we of the Court announced gently 
to Mrs. Glukens, “that since you do not seem able to man- 
age Maisie, she shall live with Emma for a while. Per- 
haps Emma can do something with her.” 

Mrs. Glukens’ small eyes blazed. They fairly started 
from her head. 

“You say Emma can manage her when I can’t,” she 
snorted in amazement. ‘Manage my daughter? She shall 
not go to Emma’s. She shall come home to me.” 

The eight cold eyes continued to gaze at the moulding. 
Mr. Glukens twisted slightly in his chair and peered up 
with some curiosity to discover what his girls found so 
interesting about the northeast corner of the room. 

“T rather think it is all settled,” we went on. “It seems 
to be the only way out—that or an institution.” 

“But I have brought up four girls. Don’t I know 
how by this time?” demanded Mrs. Glukens fiercely, 
whereat all the eyes froze more contemptuously. 

“Like hell you know,” snorted Rose, nudged 
warningly by Emma. “Well, you brought 
us up yourself, Em. You know you did,” 
went on Rose. “What did she have to 
do with it, but nearly drive us all where 
Maisie is now? If Em had been at home 
like she was when we were kids, this 
wouldn’t have happened,” she protested, 
accompanied by a vigorous nodding of 
assent from the two younger girls. “But 
she’s so darned stubborn, so sure she’s 
right even when there’s no sense to it. 
She’s got nothing else to do, now we’re 
gone, but razz Maisie. Why don’t she 
get a dog? There’s not so much harm 
if you spoil a hound. You can shoot 
him. But you can’t shoot Maisie any 
more than you could shoot us. Poor 
kid. Many is the time I wanted a bullet 
in my head, if only I could ’a got in one 
good shot first.” 

“Rose, you shouldn’t talk like that,” 
reiterated Emma, shaking her arm. “Rose 
don’t mean it,” she explained. “But the 
trouble is she talks too much, just like my 
mother does. It wears me out. It’s like I say. I will take 
Maisie, but Ma has got to keep away. I can make Rose 
shut up. But my nerves won’t stand handling Ma. I’ve 
served my time on that.” 

Ma turned to glare, but it is hard to glare at graven 
images. With an extraordinary adroitness of ocular speed, 
the girls throughout the interview succeeded in avoiding the 
eyes of either parent, a feat in which their father assisted 
them but which their mother continually tried to circum- 
vent. 

“Ma drove her to it. That’s the amount of it,” persisted 
Rose. “Of course, Maisie is the biggest fool in five states. 
But Ma can’t be contented till she makes her worse. It 


seems like Ma sics her on like a big dog a little one, so she 
can get something on her, and then have an excuse to make 
a scene.” 
“Drive her to it? What did I drive her to?” demanded 
Mrs. Glukens of the family and of the world at large. 
Gert whispered to Elsie, Elsie passed it on to Rose, who 
looked incredulous, and whispered to Emma. Emma ex- 
plained, “The girls say they don’t think Ma knows really 
what Maisie did this time. I don’t guess any one told her. 
I’m sure I didn’t and it’s a cinch Maisie wouldn’t. 
“Tell her and watch her rave. She 
thinks she’s so good bringing up girls. 
Let’s give her an earful,’ suggested 
Rose charitably, 
and she sniffed 
in high disdain. 
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Heinie had to hunt the 

fish-pole under the porch 

and tap three times on 
her bedroom window 


“Maisie may as well tell it herself her 
own way,” we suggested. 
Whereat the bailiff stuck his head out of 
another door and again roared, ‘“Glukens.” 
At this invitation, a plump and pleasing 
little person shot into the room as if she had been 
listening at the keyhole. If she hadn’t, she had 
wanted to, for what girl of sixteen could bear sit- 
ting outside while six members of her family were 
talking about her behind closed doors? She was 
pretty, like all of them, and apparently combined the high 
spirits of one side of the family with the quiet malice of 
her father, who enjoyed a family row. 

Maisie, of course, had not arrived at the fur coat stage, 
but was dressed in the garment which Gertie had discarded 
when she acquired George and a trousseau. It was wrapped 
around her in the approved style, but her sharp eyes in- 
stantly took in the superior magnificence of her sisters, and 
she was feeling very sorry for herself. 

“Excuse my coat, the lining’s torn,’ she ventured into 
the damning silence. Her father looked at her with pity, 
her mother and sisters with disgust. She was evidently her 
father’s joy, her mother’s wrath, and her sisters’ despair. 
Since the sisters said nothing, Maisie’s expression became 
even more Puck-like. Her eyes danced, and she too looked 
at the northeast corner. If this was a Quaker meeting, 
Maisie could play the game, even if she did have to wear 
their cast-off clothes. 

But the family wrath had accumulated too long to be held 
back by Maisie’s impishness. Rose turned on her suddenly. 

“You'll talk, young lady, and explain yourself, or to the 
hoosegow you gé, for all me. I’ve other uses for my time 
heside watching you. One minute more of this, and I leave 
the room .. .” and she looked ostentatiously at her platinum 
wrist watch. Elsie and Gert, not to be outdone, exhibited 
their wrist watches and started to pick up their bags. 

“T don’t know what you want (Continued on page 70) 


ow the Living Faith of 
ne Social Worker Grew 


By MARY E. McDOWELL 


N response to the editor’s request that some 

of us tell how we have “sunk our shafts 

deep to find living water,” I found release 

from a long-time reticence. “The words un- 

locked a mood of long ago when we used 

to speak, perhaps too readily, of our religious 
experiences in the Methodist chapel of my girlhood, where 
there were both certainty of belief and freedom of expression. 
When eventually, I left that “dry-dock on the way to 
Heaven,” I felt a longing to have revealed to me whether 
or not I had religion—in reality. If I had, my hope was 
that deeds, not words, would prove it. This request seems 
a hint that social workers might try their case work methods 
on themselves from time to time. I shall therefore tell my 
story. 

I was born and lived my childhood in my grandfather’s 
house in Cincinnati, at the foot of Walnut Hills facing the 
Ohio River, looking out over 
the beautiful Kentucky hills. 
The place and its setting 
offered a great variety of 
opportunities for play. As a 
child it always seemed to me 
a great waste of time to stop 
to eat or sleep because every 
day there was a new idea to 
dramatize. We played under 
the shade of the great beech 
trees and at the side of the 
little stream that ran down 
the hill or, in rainy weather, 
on the big porches—the 
whole neighborhood of chil- 
dren and myself. We had 
continuous plays that went 
on for days at a time, de- 
rived from the fairy tales 
we heard or read. 

Don’t imagine that my 
life was all play, for as the 
oldest sister of a family of 
brothers I came to take re- 
sponsibilities quite seriously 
and was under the impression 
that the whole McDowell 
family depended upon ‘me 
and what I did and the way 
I behaved. I must often 
have been a very irritating 
grown-up sister but somehow 
we kept our affection and 
our dependence upon each 
other all through our lives. 


MARY E. McDOWELL 


1, 7/5 PR | LID At eleven, to join an 
Phat word “thrill,” so when she left old-fashioned 
over-used by our young dancing school Methodist chapel 


people today, was not 

known to my vocabulary. Every day was an “interesting” 
day and common life and creative play were thrilling enough. 
From that day to this I have never seemed to feel the need 
of the shows for diversion or rest. I got a healthy reaction 
from a variety of interests and the common people about me 
offered a continuous drama. 

Where did I get my social faith? I find those two words 
blending so perfectly that they run together like the colors 
in a prism. I believe it was Emerson who said that long 
before the mother realizes it, the child has begun building 
his ideals. Labor was dignified and idealized in my earliest 
days, in the person of an old carpenter; the service of the 
city, in that of the captain of our fire department. More, 
the immigrant and the Negro were a part of my life and 
had to do with my happiness. 

It was the “laying on of 
hands,” not by a bishop of 
the apostolic succession, but 
by a working man—that car- 
penter who built boats on 
the Ohio River—that con- 
secrated me to social service. 

My maternal grandfather 
was himself a boat builder 
in old Fulton, the east end 
of Cincinnati. I was born 
in the one big house of the 
community, which was my 
grandfather’s house in which 
my mother had grown up. 
My earliest recollections 
were of the new _ people, 
German and Irish, and the 
new industries that were 
taking the place of the old 
ship and lumber yards along 
the Ohio. My relations with 
some of these immigrants 
Were intimate, if a wee girl 
can be intimate with her 
elders. 

One of my best friends 
was an old Irish woman 
whose daughter “worked 
out.” I remember climbing 
up the rough stone steps 
to Aunty Campbell’s small 
rooms, and there the old 
woman and “little Mary” 
visited together many an 
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i] 
hour. I have a vivid impression of the Thanksgiving and 
‘Christmas baskets that my mother permitted me to carry 
ito neighbors with large families who often were very needy 
during the winter’s slack. Just after the Civil War there 
‘were many out of work and the big house was a neighbor- 
thood center where the German and Irish came for comfort, 
advice, and help of all sorts. We children were permitted 
to bring in from the street any soldiers who were wandering 
back from service. I was an intense young patriot, and was 
always permitted the honor of sitting beside my hero at the 
family table. 


THOUGHT my father and uncles and Mr. Lincoln 

had carried on the Civil War to free the Negroes, whom 
i loved. These black friends who, because of their child- 
like, sympathetic response to us children, never seemed to 
‘me to work for wages but for love, very early made a deep 
impression on me and here began my interracial understand- 
‘ing. The war and Abraham Lincoln, I concluded, was the 
only way out for my colored friends who must be free. 
Perhaps now by their achievement of spiritual freedom, they 
/may yet emancipate the white race from ignorance and 
prejudice. A grocer at the corner, used to enjoy teasing 
‘this little militant by calling the president ugly names. Not 
/having learned the beauty and wisdom of pacifism, I used 
to clench my fists, jump up and down, and cry in helpless 
‘rage at this “copperhead”—an anti-war, anti-Lincoln man. 

My mother used to tell of Grandfather Gordon who dur- 
ing a time of financial crisis built a boat in cooperation with 
/his employes rather than have them unemployed. Later, 
_when a member of the legislature, he was urged to run for 
|Congress because he cared for the interests of working 
_people. In our family album, this democratic grandfather, 
| Archibald Gordon, abolitionist, balanced the handsome, 
cavalier Grandfather McDowell who was an aristocrat and 
‘held that “a gentleman never worked with his hands.” 
_ Very early, I remember how, with my own little pail 
of suds and my own scrubbing brush, even with my own 
bit of carpet beneath my knees, I was permitted to clean 
the big porch by the side of the “scrub lady” who was a 
neighbor and most patient with her young cooperator. Surely 
this early life sympathetic with immigrants and colored folks 


and wage-earners helped towards a democratic outlook on 

the world I was growing into. 

The social life of our household also was democratic in 
the guests who sat at table, President Rutherford Hayes, an 
old friend, or perhaps a blacksmith or a carpenter with 
ideas—often impractical ideas like perpetual motion—which 
they thought an inventor like my father might be able to 
put a-going. In those earlier days Negroes were never asked 
to break bread with us but later, when religion became a 
reality in the family, the color line was no longer drawn. 


CANNOT remember being impressed with any theo- 

logical doctrines. I heard much of Heaven and some- 
thing of a vague place for the wicked called Hell. Religion 
became real to me in a new sense, and seemed to gather to 
itself all of my everyday life when my father, at forty years 
of age, joined an old-fashioned Methodist chapel in Fulton. 
The pillars of the church were ship carpenters, quaint old 
men whom Charles Dickens would have enjoyed. 

Father had been a man of the world. He was born in 
the state capital and as a gay young man led all the cotillions 
in society; during the Civil War he was in Washington on 
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When she was given the basket and the red cloak and hood, 
she asked, ‘‘Papa, where is the wolf?” 


his brother’s staff. When, however, deep sorrow in the loss 
of a much-loved child came into his life, an unworldly, 
simply minister who knew the family through the children 
attending the chapel Sunday-school brought comfort and 
peace to him. 

I was ready for confirmation in the Episcopal Church, 
of which my mother was a member, but when my father 
announced his decision to join this chapel, I said, “If Father 
is going to Heaven, so am I.” I left my dancing school at 
eleven years of age, announcing to the school girls, “I’m 
not going to dance any more. I’m,going to Heaven,” and 
came under the influence of these very simple, narrow- 
minded but good old-fashioned church-goers who believed 
worldly amusements were temptations of the devil. 

The class meeting was held in “Mother” Sherer’s best 
room, which accommodated about a dozen men and women 
seated stiffy around the wall. Each one in order gave his 
religious experiences. One old sister was my delight for 
she relieved the stiffness. She always had the same spiritual 
struggle to relate. I could not follow it but I liked the 
way she measured her words by her handkerchief corners. 
I waited for the fqurth corner, which she reached between 
her finger and thumb. This was the corner at which she 
began to weep. I never could make up my mind whether 
to weep with her or laugh at her but as the leader kept a 
solemn countenance I kept my sense of humor under con- 
trol, as I have been compelled to do ever since. 
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The early influence of Father’s mother, an Episcopalian 
whose unselfish life made a deep impression on him, kept 
him, I fancy, from being swept along by the emotionalism 
of these old-time Methodists. When an old lady asked him 
what he believed concerning a personal devil, he answered, 
“Well, I have never met him and am determined I never 
shall.” I was always greatly impressed with my father’s 
religious stand: simple and frank, always expressing humbly 
his ignorance of spiritual things as understood by these queer 


folk. 


HE class meeting was led by old ‘‘Father” Sherer, whose 

physical frame was built on the Lincoln type, whose 
hands were gnarled by laborious use, whose eyebrows over- 
hung deep-set, serious but kindly eyes that always smiled on 
me when he put his hard-working hand on my curly hair and 
said gently, “Well, little sister, how is your soul this week?” 
And little sister would look up at this kind old pietist and 
tell frankly how naughty she had been, how she lost her 
temper, and had to ask forgiveness. 

The soul was a reality to this old saint and became, to the 
wee girl, a precious something that had to do with my 
every-day actions and life with folks. Since then, all through 
life it has been to me that self that must win out in the 
end, by “doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly” 
as the sacrifice well pleasing to the Heavenly Father. 
“Father” Sherer, with all his limitations, when he laid his 
old hands on my young head stamped upon my imagination 
a pattern to follow and consecrated me to right relation- 
ships with my fellows. Carpenters were idealized and a 
reverence was born for the workers and the doers that was 
a part of my young, romantic picture of common life. 

Perhaps it is labor that must teach the cultured and the 
church that man cannot live by bread alone, that all must 
have the life abundant. Later in life I visited a factory 
manufacturing violin strings where the working conditions 
for the women were 
intolerable. I went 
away wondering, 
“Why should violin 
strings be made under 
conditions so loath- 
some or, by labor so 
cheaply bought, in or- 
der that the cultured 
few might listen to 
harmonious sounds 
from a great symphony 
orchestra?” For is it 
not true that there is 
a unity of common life 
and that even common 
things have relation to 
spiritual values? This 
has become a vital part 
of my religious faith. 
I believe that the real 
harmony will come 
when the horny cal- 
louses of the worker 
as well as the gentle 
hand of a cultured 
bishop will have a con- 
secrating value under- 
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stood by the church, the university, and by labor itself, 
for no group of society can live to itself alone. 1 

Beatrice Webb, in her book, My Apprenticeship, pub-— 
lishes an entry in one of her early diaries. After a visit’ 
among her mother’s kin, textile workers in Bacup, a small ’ 
British mill town, she wrote, “What had been borne in to | 
me was my utter ignorance of the manual-working class, | 
that is, of four-fifths of my fellow-countrymen.” Over 
thirty years ago there came to me such a realization of the , 
indifference on the part of the comfortable, complacent — 
Christian community in which I was living, and in whose 
outlook I shared. . 

I was living in the go’s in a university town near to that 
great seething, restless Chicago, where the workers, the mass _ 
of the population, were struggling for something as to which 
our community, a small minority, was restfully ignorant. 
The Pullman strike was on. Evanston saw no reason why 
wage-earners who had work should be disturbing the peace 
of our cultured community with its Browning societies and 
many churches. There came to me such a “concern,” as 
the Friends would say, that I searched until I found one 
citizen of Evanston who was kind enough to take me to 
see the Reverend Cawardine, pastor of the Methodist church 
at Pullman. This Methodist preacher helped me to see 
that the Pullman strike was only typical of a great world 
unrest that must be understood and faced by complacent 
Christians everywhere. 

Neighboring with Mrs. Mary Bannister Willard in. 
Evanston was another influence that developed my new 
sense of human obligation. I joined the W.C. T.U. and 
the Browning Club under the guidance of this noble, cul- 
tured woman who, perhaps through her suffering, helped 


‘labor organization was evolved, 


Donnelly, that seemed to offer 
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me to see life more clearly. Then came Eliabeth Harrison, 
who introduced me to the social ferment at work in educa- 
tion through the study of Froebel and Dewey. My kinder- 
garten study in turn led to Hull-House, where I learned 
to know Jane Addams who, more than any other person 
“sees life steadily and sees it whole.’’ She helped me to 
sound my depths. It was at Hull-House, and later at the 
University of Chicago Settlement, that there developed a 
blending of the life of the spirit with the common every-day 
experiences. 

No social climber ever moved into a “swell” neighbor- 
hood with a keener desire to 
become one of the élite than 
was mine when | moved from 
the university town to the Stock 
Yards District. Could I iden- 
tify myself with the hand work- 
ers as I had so long with those 
who worked with their brains? 
It took ten years to prove my- 
self, before my purpose was un- 
derstood by my neighbors. The 
past experiences of the people of 
the Stock Yards, especially the 
failure of their poorly organized 
efforts to better conditions, had 
left a burden of fear that seemed 
to weigh down every worker I 
met. At last courage came and 
a new mind was born when a 


under the leadership of Michael 


a power equal to that of money 
and brains. There followed the 
great strike of 1904. When I 
met the test of standing with my 
neighbors for a wage that, as 
they put it, helped towards a 
“decent American standard of 
living,” I began to be under- 
stood by them. 

Their cause seemed so just 
that I longed to have the “other 
side of life” know those to whom 
they were obligated for their 
roasts and bacon. It took six 
weeks of struggle and suffering 
to make an impression on my 
friends on the other side of life. 
Their meat supply was stopped 
while the children of the work- 
ers were suffering from hunger. When my friends were 
inconvenienced and made uncomfortable, at last they began 
to ask questions. “When are your neighbors going to let 
us have a roast again? We haven’t had one for weeks.” 
Their complacency was upset when they wanted meat. 
They began dimly to see their dependence upon butchers 
and sausage-makers. Today a new mind is slowly growing 
in cultured circles and among church people that may some 
day, we hope, prevent such unnecéssary suffering and waste- 
ful struggle for just conditions of work and right relations 
among men. 

A plain black hat with blue corn-flowers stands out in 
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my memory agaist the gloom of the Stock Yards’ strike of 
1904. No one except the lady of the hat with blue corn- 
flowers seemed to understand the situation I was in when 
twenty-two thousand workers in our community, in order 
to preserve the standard of living secured by their union, 
were pitting their power of organization against the tremen- 
dous power of money and intelligence. No one except one 
liberal minister and one settlement woman let me know 
that they were thinking of me during those six weeks of 
storm and stress. Jane Addams wired from the quiet of 
the Adirondacks, where she was taking a needed rest, “If 
you need me wire me.” In the 
fourth week of the strike she 
returned and at once came out 
to the University of Chicago 
Settlement. We walked about 
the sad and dreary neighborhood 
and talked of many things. Just 
to have her near and to know 
that she understood was such a 
relaxation that I wanted to be 
gay with her. I saw her hat 
and admired it, remarking, 
“Where did you get that pretty 
hat? I have always wanted 
blue corn-flowers and I should 
like to get one.” 

“Oh,” she answered, “Mrs. 
Wilmarth gave it to me.” 

Later, when I was putting 
her on the car, I noticed she 
was bareheaded. “Where is your 
hat? You have forgotten it.” 

“Oh no, it is your hat now. 
I came up here to give you any- 
thing I had the power to offer 
and all you seemed to want 
was my hat.” 

For the next weeks I wore 
that hat as the prophet of old 
wore the mantle and found 
strength and inspiration. 


HILE a great protest of 

human _ beings—a strike 
or war—is a time of evil, it is 
also a time of revelation, a time 
when folk see into a larger world. 
A German cattle butcher and I 
sat together, waiting for news 
from a conference between the 
union leader and the chief of 
the packers, when this man said with prophetic emphasis, 
“You know, some day the world will learn that Michael 
Donnelly represents quite as important an interest as does 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour.” 

It was an Irish girl who, taking me to a meeting of the 
cattle butchers, gave me another glimpse into a larger world. 
A Negro butcher was officially installing new members into 
the union. It took three interpreters to make clear to the 
Poles, Slovaks, and Lithuanians what membership meant. 
My companion, Hannah O’Day, was as stirred as I. As we 
left the hall she said to me, “Well, what do you think of 
that! Ain’t that the beginning (Continued on page §7) 
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Citizens in Transit — 


By NEWTON D. BAKER 


T is the individual who fails socially who 

supplies the clinical material for welfare 

work. Such failure is a man’s inability to 

adjust to his economic or social environment. 

That inability may be due to mental, phys- 

ical, or spiritual causes, or it may be due 
rather to a change in the environment itself. If environ- 
ment changes rapidly and fundamentally, necessarily more 
people fail in their capacity to adjust to it, 

This was illustrated strikingly during the War when we 
collected into an army four million boys whose lives had 
been spent, some of them in remote rural sections, others in 
great cities. We withdrew them from localities where they 
had grown up, to which they had learned to make all the 
necessary adjustments so that they were in harmony with 
the scheme of things about them. We picked them up and 
brought them into entirely different surroundings and 
entirely new relations to their fellow men. I am sure any 
one who has examined the figures of that army has been 
astonished to find how many boys there were who were 
“queer”; who were shellshocked though they never heard a 
shell; how much there was of mental, moral and physical 
breakdown. They were few in number compared with any 
other army, due to the recreational side of our training- 
camp activities; but they were there and it was easy to 
understand why, if one tried. 

We picked up John, who was recognized in his com- 
munity as having certain angularities. Everybody who 
knew him had come to overlook those angularities. John, 
for his part and from his point of view, had learned that 
the folks in his community were queer and how to make 
allowances for them. But when we seized John out of his 
regular place in which so many adjustments had been made, 
and put him into a new environment where nobody was 
accustomed to him or he to them, his inability to dovetail into 
his entirely strange setting was the first fact we discovered. 

Men just on the verge of maladjustment and not to be 
regarded as failures, are likely to become failures, if their 
environment changes, because the burden of adjustment 
gets too great. And the more rapidly or completely that 
environment changes, the more serious their inability 
becomes. 

We live in a period, of course, of increasingly rapid 
changes. Every time I look back I hope we have changed 
all we are going to in my lifetime, but the next time I look 
back I find our pace of change has been accelerated. Nothing 
in the history of mankind is more striking than the changes 
that have taken place in industrial relations in the last fifty 
or sixty years. We have changed our habits of thought and 
our social set-up in a revolutionary manner, and we have done 
it much faster than usually normal and sane persons can be 
expected to keep up with. The English did something of 
the same sort a century ago when they repealed the corn 
laws, and now Britain has become a great manufacturing 
state and lives on her income as a medium for the sale of 


manufactured goods. Our people did it in this country 


q 


when we established the public guardianship of the in- 
dustrial growth of the United States. We have changed, 
not only the urban situation, but the farming situation as, 
well. And we have advanced the limits of suburban growth, 
so that there are few deeply isolated rural communities left., 
As result, within the past fifty years all our common life, 
has been tremendously modified. 


ERHAPS the two most conspicuous elements in the 
Pace in our environment are that we now live under 
conditions of concentration (we are much closer together, 
than we used to be) and that we have become a mobile. 
and a moving population. Nobody stays still. We are all 
on the go all the time. My best illustration of this, I have 
used in another connection. In France not long ago they | 
offered a prize to the family that had lived the longest, one, 
generation after another, on one piece of ground. The prize 
was given to a family that proved by the records that it | 
and its predecessors had occupied the same land for seven, 
hundred years. In contrast I am told that in this country. 
the average length of occupancy by an industrial family is . 
seven years. We are milling around, and the price we pay, 
for our unrivaled supremacy as a moving nation is that we | 
have lost many of the things that used to be implied in. 
neighborhood environment and_ neighborly associations. : 
That is why casual charity has ceased to be of value. By ~ 
the time you discover your neighbor is in need of help, he is | 
somebody else’s neighbor and you have to start in with a, 
new family next door. 

Moreover, we have lost the social control that sprang - 
from neighborhood opinion. I suppose most of the human 
race grew up under the correcting tutelage of such opinion , 
until our day. Now there is no such thing. There were | 
people in the village in which I lived as a boy before whom , 
I had to behave most circumspectly. If I did anything of | 
which they disapproved, it would have been reported to 
others, who in turn would have carried it back to my 
parents, with results which I did not care to bring about. . 
That is all gone. We-have not enough neighborhood asso- ; 
ciation to make for correction and control of opinion. We 
have little neighborhood sympathy. We don’t stay close , 
enough long enough to make neighborhood charity efficacious , 
or to take care of those who fail to adjust themselves to . 
the life about them. 


. , 
S a consequence, we have our problems in community | 


responsibility for human welfare; and more especially _ 

the responsibility of local governments on the one hand, | 
and on the other, private responsibility as embodied in the 
community chests and councils. The question as I see it is 

to determine, not where the dividing line runs, but how 
broad is the no-man’s land between them. In this border- 
land we may well ask ourselves how far the state should go 

and how far private philanthropy. 

Now, in the relations of government to industry, I sup- : 

pose it is a fair rule to say that the state should not go into - 


iny business which can be as well done by private enter- 
tise. My position is that it should not go into manu- 
‘acturing, for example, when that can be as well done by 
private concerns. But I think the rule is exactly the opposite 
vith respect to private and public philanthropy. Private 
hilanthropy should not undertake anything the state can 
do as well. 

What we are really dealing with in this field are the 
social consequences of the industrial advance. We are 
ealing with problems created by our altering the conditions 
of the social structure. We are dealing with the evils con- 
sequent both to our economic supremacy and to our in- 
Fecrial efficiency, and the price we have to pay is a social 
price. There is nobody but shares in the benefits of the 
industrial society we have created; therefore nobody is free 
from obligation to bear his part of the cost. It would seem 
co me, therefore, if it could be arranged, that the whole 
burden of welfare work should become a state burden, as 
{ a private burden. 

_ As things stand, one might draw the line that the state 
should bear the burden of taking care of what has gone 
amiss, and private philanthropy should bear the burden of 
preventing its happening again. Neither rule will work all 
the time. People do not think along rectilinear lines. They 
re both ideal solutions, and if anybody complains of an 
ideal as impractical, that means he has merely misunder- 
stood the function of an ideal. For whenever an ideal is 
attainable, it is an aim; when it is unattainable but is 
inspiring and ennobling, then it is an ideal. It is by 
following such ideals that we may ultimately get progress 
in addressing ourselves to maladjustments between indi- 
{ uals and their environment in our changing modern life. 
[hese maladjustments manifest themselves in delinquency, 
in ill health, in dependency and in the misuse of leisure. 
\What are the state functions with regard to these things, 
and what the private? Tradition does not help us much in 
answering. 

_ I have gone over the analyses made by Raymond Clapp 
of the Cleveland Community Chest as to the social welfare 
budgets of some hundred cities; how much is met from 
earnings by the institutions concerned, how much from tax 
money, how much from endowment and how much from 
voluntary contributions. Almost the only thing one can 
say about the figures is that no rule holds. In Cleveland, 
for example, with its 1,040,000 population (somebody 
underestimated the population of my city, of course!) we 
have earnings of $4,375,000, taxes $2,700,000, contribu- 
tions $4,200,000. In contrast, in Detroit (which is over- 
estimated as to population!) taxes meet $5,300,000 as 
against our $2,700,000; contributions meet $2,600,000, as 
against our $4,200,000. There is no comparison to be had 
between these two cities, because local conditions and busi- 
ness conditions and social conditions are entirely different; 
hut I will venture to make a generalization that may win 
some dissent. 

It is this: The extent to which the political government 
can be entrusted with welfare work is the measure of the 
intelligence of the people of a city, or of a community, or 
of a state. 

At the Citizens Conference in Washington in February, 
called by the Association of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, there was group discussion as to how much heed is 
given to what a city does with the public funds appropriated 
for welfare work. I chanced to hear a delegate who was 
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evidently connected with both the public and private 
charities of his city. He said nobody paid any attention to 
him-as a public officer, but an alert board of directors was 
zealous as to what he did as a private citizen. I know that 
city and love it, and I am quite sure the speaker will not 
take me amiss when I say that to the extent to which his 
comparison is true, there or elsewhere, the community con- 
cerned is not intelligent enough to have a better city 
government or to trust that government any further than 
it is trusted. 

Perhaps the most encouraging development in America 
in the last forty years has been that the whole process of 
municipal government has immeasurably improved. Here 
I know what I am talking about. Just about thirty years 
ago I became a municipal official. It was just about thirty 
years ago that Lincoln Steffens wrote The Shame of the 
Cities. And it was just about thirty years ago that the 
muckrakers uncovered the inefficiency and the shabbiness 
of city government in America. I remember that Lord 
Bryce, in those days the greatest living exponent of 
democracy, said that he had always believed in the perma- 
nency of democracy as we had established it in the United 
States; but as he grew older he was fearful of his belief, by 
reason of our inability to govern our cities. That made a 
deep impression upon me. I watched municipal develop- 
ments from then on and have had a hand in them; and I give 
you the comforting assurance that there has been an im- 
measurable gain in the vigor and intelligence and the 
rectitude of local and city government in the United States 
since the turn of the century. 

That means that the public vehicle for administering 
relief and for helping people to adjust themselves to the 
changing life of our cities is more worthy of its task. We 
are going to have better city governments. We will not 
get them by changing the titles of the persons who run our 
cities, as between mayors and managers. Good government 
to me is a function of good men governing good men, rather 
than changing words in a charter. A good man gives you 
a good government under a.bad form, or vice versa. We 
must educate public opinion to improve our municipal 
agencies and then turn over to them just as rapidly as we 
can—to the public men—those functions which are at present 
in greater or less degree performed by private agencies, 


UT the process is more than educating public offcials 
or even general public opinion. It reaches deeper, to 
the rank and file of all those who grow up with our cities 
or grow into them. I refer to what is now coming to the 
front as adult education. It used to be that when a man 
went to college and got an education he remained an edu- 
cated man. That is no longer true. Now, when he has 
finished, he has to grab his diploma, and start running and 
keep on running if he doesn’t want to be outstripped. We 
have finally come to appreciate the necessity for a con- 
tinuous process of learning and teaching and adjusting our- 
selves. My judgment is that here in America adult education 
is going to be the next great social movement—with its 
forums, downtown colleges, round-table discussions, reading 
clubs, conferences and other vehicles of education. We are 
going to try to bring the most of us and the most of our- 
selves as nearly abreast with knowledge as possible. 
The college has ceased to educate people. I am not 
speaking harshly of colleges, because I am a trustee of three 
of four, and I approve of them (Continued on page 61) 
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Adolescent America 


By WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO 


HE world has been calling the United States 
a young country. It has condoned many of 
our political and social shortcomings on the 
score of national immaturity. But America 
is rapidly growing up, and today may fairly 
be said to have reached the adolescent stage, 

in physical stature at any rate. The glory of a young man 
is in his strength, and the War brought home to Americans 

a consciousness of the reserve power which their country 

Possesses. 

In the life of a nation the age of adolescence is reached 
when there is no more free land—no more territories to be 
exploited—in a word, when the last economic frontier has 
disappeared. Or, better still as a mark of the adolescent 
stage, is the waning of the demand for more population 
with which to develop the country’s natural resources. 
When a nation attains-the vigor of adolescence, it begins to 
realize that the need for further accessions of man-power 
from outside its own borders has passed. Such a realization 
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has come upon us since the close of the War, and it discloses 
a radical change in the national temper. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the cry in America 
was for more people, for immigrants to help conquer a half 
continent, for labor to gridiron the land with railroads and 
to build up the industrial cities. It was not until about 
forty years ago that we began, even mildly, to restrict the 
inward hegira by excluding certain undesirable elements, 
and it is only during the past nine years that we have main- 
tained a quantitative restriction. The existing immigration 
laws would seem to indicate, if anything can, that the 
country now believes itself sufficiently grown up to provide 
its own accessions to the living capital of the nation. The 
age of infancy, in this respect, was a somewhat prolonged 
one; but it has now come to an end. 

And it is small wonder, for in truth the national develop- 
ment during the past fifty years has been amazing. The 
world, in all history, has never before seen anything like it. 
Our population in 1878 was well under fifty millions; today 
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t probably exceeds one hundred and fifteen millions. But 
his phenomenal increase of man-power does not by any 
neans tell the whole story. During the half century there 
as taken place an even more marvelous expansion of 
ational resources, as shown by the increased wealth per 
apita, the rapidly mounting estimates of national incomes, 
fad by the piling up of capital at such a pace that oppor- 
unities for sound investment have scarcely been able to keep 
ip with it. During the past five decades there have been 
cceasional set-backs, periods of economic depression, and 
hrinkages in the figures of national wealth as set down on 
yaper; but these reversals have not been either serious or 
ustained. They have not served to: impede the nation’s 
pstounding progress along the paths of material prosperity. 
Too often this remarkable economic advance, which has 
made America the envy of other nations, is attributed to 
hings which have had very little to do with it. The pro- 
fessional American patriot lays most of it to the glorious 
pxcellencies of the federal constitution and the form of 
rovernment. He assures you that the national prosperity 
s mainly the outcome of our homage to the doctrine of 
uman equality, which is reputed to give everybody an equal 
hance and thus to inspire the individual to his highest 
rflorts. Likewise there are those who impute the whole 
butcome, or most of it, to the tradition of governmental 
on-interference with business, letting industry alone, and 
pdhering to the Jeffersonian doctrine that a government is 
best when it governs least. Whole books have been written 
0 prove that the material opulence of the United States 
as been in large measure the product of a highly developed 


economic individualism which gives every man a full and 
free chance to work out his own salvation and lets the devil 
take the hindmost. The most plausible, if not the strongest, 
argument against social control is usually embodied in an 
exhibit of what the nation has achieved without it. 

But despite all that has been enshrined to this effect in 
the literature of patriotism, it is difficult to believe that 
either the form or the scope of American government has 
had much to do with the economic advance. In all human 
probability we should have become a rich and prosperous 
nation under any rational form of government, whether 
with a system of checks and balances or without. The re- 
striction of governmental interference with industry has 
been the result of our rapid material progress, not the cause 
of it. The doctrine of laissez faire gains acceptance, always 
and everywhere, when things are going well. It is only 
when discontent and discouragement become widespread 
and prolonged that people turn to their government with 
an effective demand for the exercise of its initiative. They 
do not ask their rulers to intervene so long as they find that 
private enterprise is able to solve most of the community’s 
economic problems. 

Two factors have contributed more than all others to 
the present economic hegemony of America. One is 
geographic. Here was a vast territory, virtually unoccupied, 
well endowed with natural resources and far removed from 
potential enemies in any of the older continents. We do 
not always realize, even yet, what an imperial area came 
into the possession of the American people when they seized 
the red man’s heritage. Take a map of the United States 


Atoms and Citizens 


ET me use an analogy from the new physics. The 


‘individual citizen is not an atom in vacuo. He 

is conditioned and directed by the countless other 
atoms of the body politic with whom he interacts. 
These influences come upon him from the immediate 
environment in which he is set—from his family, his 
race, his religion, his political party, his newspaper, 
his clerk, his labor union, and all the rest. Being at 
one and the same time a member of different in- 
fluencing groups, the individual citizen may be, and 
often is, divided within himself, a disintegrated social 
atom. Hence our initial problem is not that of ad- 
justing social control to the interests of the individual, 
but of finding out just what these interests are. 

Both in the physical world and in the body politic, 
the atoms have this in common, that they are neither 
ultimate nor indivisible. The individual citizen, when 
you pull him apart, is first of all a nucleus. In 
elemental matters, the actions and reactions of primitive 
man are as fairly predictable as are some of the 
phenomena of nature. He and his fellows respond to 
identical situations in much the same way. But the 
whole training imposed by civilization is based upon 
the assumption that human beings can be constrained 
or induced to modify their natural responses. More 


particularly they respond to the stimulus of ideas, the 
electrons of the social universe; and indeed our entire 
process of civic education—in the schools and colleges, 
by the press and at the forum—consists in bombarding 
the human nucleus with ideas. Some get attached, but 


the vast majority do not. The social atmosphere, like 
the physical universe, is filled with these invisible units 
of energy, moving at all rates of speed and penetrating 
power, gaining lodgment here and there, or departing 
from some human atom where they have been week- 
end guests. In the last analysis, the specific gravity of 
the individual citizen, his weight in the body politic, 
is dependent upon the degree of his receptivity to these 
rays of intellectual illumination; it is proportioned to 
the number and quality of the ideas that he assimilates 
and retains. It is this variableness of response to the 
stimulus of ideas that largely accounts for the 
diversity among citizens in relation to their govern- 
ment. 


ENCE we have the hydrogen citizen. In his 

journey through the seven ages of man he 
manages to capture only one electron. His primal 
instincts have become modified by some single con- 
trolling obsession. Militant reformers, in any field, 
are drawn for the most part from among men and 
women who belong in this category. The same is true 
of the die-hards at the other extreme, the reactionaries 
and the partisans of the hundred-per-cent variety. 
They are what the physicist would call “stripped 
atoms.” They contribute very little to the orderly 
progress of government as an art or as a science. To 
continue the metaphor, it is the precious metals of 
mankind, not the gases, that give both stability and 
movement to the social order. 
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and set it down upon a map of Europe. San Francisco be- 
comes a port on the west coast of France, while Charleston 
keeps company with Angora. New Orleans drops down to 
the Piraeus, while Duluth becomes neighbor to Moscow. 
Take the whole kingdom of Italy, with its forty million 
people, and set it atop the state of Kansas; you will be 
surprised to see how little overlaps. 

The area is vast and the diversity of regions is even 
greater. We have a corn belt, a wheat belt, a cotton belt, 
besides various industrial, mining, and forest areas. There 
is virtually no region in the whole continent of Europe 
which cannot be substantially matched in climate, soil, and 
other natural resources by some section of the United States. 
We realize that there is a vast difference between Finland 
and Sicily, let us say; but do we always fully appreciate 
that there is just as much between North Dakota and 
Louisiana? This great diversity, all under a single flag, is 
the tap-root of our economic strength. It means freedom 
of trade between regions which produce raw material and 
those which manufacture. In no other portion of the globe 
does this exist on so large a scale as here. This single 
geographic fact is in itself sufficient: to explain most of the 
phenomenon. Only by the most perverse actions on the part 
of the people could we have avoided national opulence in 
the face of this territorial endowment. 


SOLATION from the older continents is another phase 

of our geographic heritage which has profited us much. 
It has relieved America from the constant menace of war 
and hence from the stupendous economic strain which is 
involved in the maintenance of a large standing army, and 
is even more burdensome where it takes the form of uni- 
versal military service as it did in virtually all the countries 
of continental Europe prior to the World War. Even so, 
the military expenditures of the United States have been 
large beyond all popular realization. What would they have 
been if this republic, like France, had three or four powerful 
rivals right on her flanks? Our two years’ participation in 
the World War cost more than the total of all our federal 
budgets, for all purposes, from the inauguration of the Union 
in 1788 down to the declaration of hostilities in 1917, 
period of one hundred and twenty-nine years. From that 
statement alone one can judge how much we must have 
saved through the geographic isolation which has enabled 
America to keep clear of various other European wars. 

But natural resources, no matter how abundant, do not 
of themselves assure material prosperity to a nation. The 
people who exploit these resources count for as much, or 
more. In other words, the genetic factor is not less conse- 
quential than the geographic. It is difficult to believe that 
the United States would have so rapidly advanced to 
economic adolescence if its various regions had not been 
opened up and peopled by races in which the pioneering 
instinct was strong. The conquest of a half continent called 
for stamina and fortitude. Neither was lacking while the 
job lasted. There is no need to particularize among the 
varied racial strains; it is enough to say that in their totality 
they endowed America with a vigorous and versatile popu- 
lation, both able and anxious to exploit and utilize the 
resources which the primal architect of the universe placed 
at their call. 

Geography and genetics, therefore, explain the relative 
ease with which America has gone forward to adolescent 
nationhood. American government, in its form and scope, 
is merely the expression of needs based upon geography and 


of traditions arising out of race. From the interaction « 
these two forces the population of the United States h» 
derived its vocational proclivities and its habits of mins 
These, in turn, have determined the temper of rulershi: 
Popular sovereignty is a pleasing phrase, but little mory 
It embodies one of the many fictions which a democracy like 
to cherish. Only to a small extent is government a matte 
determined by human reason or design. It depends, to 
very large extent, upon basic conditions which the sovereig’ 
people neither create nor understand, but only obey. 


HE idea that human discretion runs untrammeled i> 

politics has done a lot of harm. It has caused ow 
vernacular and our thinking to become saturated with th» 
notion that there are principles of democracy to which th» 
people have pledged their allegiance and to which thei 
government must at all hazards conform. ‘These principle: 
are tor the most part embodied in a series of formulas o° 
slogans which have come down to us from the swaddling 
days of the Republic. They pay no heed to the stupendous 
economic and social changes which have come over the lance! 
since they were first impressed upon the public mind. To- 
gether these pontifical phrases form a sort of fundamenta! 
creed by which every proposed governmental action is testec! 
and appraised. Accordingly it is an almost impossible task: 
to convince people that principles and methods which were 
quite desirable in an era of national infancy may well be. 
and probably are, quite out of tune with the needs of a nation: 
that has reached or passed the adolescent stage. 

Take, for example, the dictum of Thomas Jefferson that 
“a government is best when it governs least.” In a day when 
a relatively small population was scattered over a large ex~ 
panse of virgin soil, with primitive methods of inter- 
communication and government afar off—under such con- 
ditions there was much to be said for the philosophy of 
governmental self-restraint. But the great Virginian has 
now lain in his grave for more than a hundred years and 
meanwhile a greater transformation has taken place in 
human activities and intercourse than marked a half-dozen 
centuries prior to Jefferson’s day. With the industrialization 
of large portions of the country, the growth of large cities, 
the development of facilities for rapid transit on land, at 
sea, and in the air; in a word, with the immeasurably in-. 
creased complexity of contemporary American life, it be- 
comes an obvious absurdity to evaluate a government’s merit 
in terms of quantitative minima alone. As the country has 
developed, its “growing pains” have become more acute. 
They demand an assuagement that no doctrine of laissez 
faire can ever hope to provide. 


OT how much or how little a government does, there-. 
fore, but how successfully it accomplishes what it is 
called upon to do—that is the only rational criterion of 
government. There is nothing that a government should 
refrain from doing if it can do the thing better than it would 
otherwise be done. Conversely, there is nothing that a 
government ought to undertake if the thing can be better 
done by individual initiative. These two assertions are put 
in dogmatic form because they ought to be self-evident. 
But they are not. There are millions of Americans who 
today subconsciously adhere to the Jeffersonian dogma and 
instinctively revolt against any proposal to expand social 
control of the citizen’s freedom. 
In our philosophy of politics we continue to exalt the 
individual citizen beyond all (Continued on page 68) 


“IT IS only through the state,” says 
Professor Munro in the foregoing 
article, “that man can make his natural 
rights effective and only through social 
control that he can safeguard his per- 
sonal liberty.”” These new decorations 
for the governor’s suite in the Nebraska 
State Capitol are symbolic of this rela- 
tion of citizen and state. In the wall 
decoration of the rights of man, shown 
above, the central figure is Justice, with 
Mercy and Understanding staying her 
hands. Right is the decoration on the 
chimney breast, Equality Before the Law, 
flanked on the one side by physical care, 
on the other by spiritual care tor the 
citizen. 
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Spot-light Again for the Opium Devil 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


PIUM, that old international devil, is about 

to be hauled out again into the spot-light. 

Early in April, not long after this issue of 

Survey Graphic is in the hands of its read- 

ers, the Opium Advisory Committee of the 

League of Nations will come into session 
at Geneva. 
importance rather than by any probability of specific results 
—will be wrestling with, hamstringing and if possible bury- 
ing the scheme for international control of narcotics, pro- 
posed last year by Signor Cavazzoni, who represents Italy 
in the committee. In the eyes of the majority of that com- 
mittee, constituting what has been aptly called “the Old 
Guard of the status quo,” Cavazzoni is the enfant terrible 
—nothing more nor less than a nuisance. Considering all 
the pains that have been taken first and last to keep this 
subject quiet and obscure, in the realm of whispering, Cavaz- 
zoni’s determination not only to center attention upon .the 
simple essentials of it, but to focus upon it the glare of 
publicity, savors of impertinence. ‘There is ‘“‘bad blood,” 
considerable of malice, in the evident determination to 
smother him and all his works. There will be a good 
show on at Geneva in April; it is to be hoped that the 
newspaper men on the job there will make the most of it. 


E IT remembered first of all that “opium” in this con- 

nection is used in the generic sense as applying to all 
of the forms (with the exception of alcohol) of manufac- 
tured narcotic drugs used for addiction; including the raw 
materials, coagulated poppy-juice and the coca-leaf from 
which cocaine is made, and Indian hemp, the source of 
hasheesh. The series includes secondary products. For ex- 
ample, from codeine, a derivative of morphine hitherto not 
usually classed as habit-forming, are derived the undoubtedly 
habit-forming drugs, eucodal and dicodid, as yet not widely 
known. And codeine itself, apart from this potentiality, is 
coming increasingly under suspicion on its own account. 

Furthermore, the ingenuity of the drug-makers enlisted 
in this sinister business has disclosed certain “ester” prod- 
ucts, such for instance as. benzoylmorphine, made from 
morphine and benzoic acid. This was the subject of a 
special investigation by the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations, and from one of its documents I quote 
this pregnant sentence: 

It is obvious why the manufacture of benzoylmorphine has 
suddenly increased to such an extent, for it is really a camou- 
flage of morphine, which makes it possible to distribute that 
drug commercially without any risk of prosecution and to 
recove the morphine when the right moment occurs. 

The “right moment” is after the benzoylmorphine, itself 
not habit-forming and therefore not within the purview of 
existing international conventions, has passed through the 
customs and other guards against narcotics. 

In other words, the safeguards implied in the Hague 


The principal business—measured by intrinsic 
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Convention, not to mention the Geneva Convention of 1925, 
are turned into so much waste paper in the face of the con- 


(rr as 


e 


] 


dition created by the discovery of this device for slipping — 


through the guard-lines a new kind of raw material for 
drugs; itself perfectly legal so far as these conventions are 
concerned. The Opium Advisory Committee seems as yet 
entirely oblivious of this state of affairs and is still putter- 
ing over the question of smuggling, still going through 
empty motions of trying to discover the sources of illicit 
trafic—as if there were any mystery about it. 


O FAR as its essentials are concerned, nothing could be 
simpler than the international ‘“‘opium’”’ question. A 
child of six can understand it. It is reducible to a formula. 
Until that formula burns itself into the consciousness of the 
world, along with a realization of the menace which it 
represents, the problem will be quite hopeless. Measures 
to rescue individual addicts, valuable as they may be from 
the point of view of the individual, are as futile in the 
large sense as stamping out individual sparks in a forest 
fire. Study of individual seizures of smuggled drugs are 
on a par with fighting a Mississippi flood with buckets. 
The Health Committee of the League of Nations, the 
Opium Advisory Committee, a mixed sub-committee repre- 
senting both, and various other bodies that have wrestled 
with the problem, have produced estimates to the effect that 


the maximum legitimate need of the entire population of 


the world, of every race and color, civilized, half-civilized 
and savage under the sun, cannot exceed 

Of raw opium for all purposes 786 tons, 

Of cocaine for all purposes 12 tons. 

The most conservative estimates, certainly inadequate be- 

cause based upon fragmentary and begrudged statistics, 
show a total production of raw opium of anywhere from 
8,000 to more than 15,000 tons. As for cocaine, as long 
ago at 1922 Java alone officially reported export of coca- 
leaves sufficient to make more than the theoretically required 
12 tons of cocaine. And that makes no account of large 
exports from Bolivia and Peru. 


N OTHER words, it cannot be denied—I know of no 

attempt by anybody to deny it—that right now not less 
than ten, perhaps hundreds, possibly thousands of times the 
amount of these narcotics needed for any use except addic- 
tion, are pouring out upon the world. Moreover, the older, 
simpler forms in which they were used have given way in 
large measure to that of the high-power alkaloid derivatives, 
manufactured in not more than forty or fifty pharmaceutical 
laboratories, in Germany, Switzerland, England, the United 
States and other western countries. This enormously ex- 
cessive production has to go somewhere. It does go some- 
where. Outside of the relatively infinitesimal quantity (per 
capita per annum of morphine about 7 grains; of cocaine 
about .11 of one grain) it can have no destination except 
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the addict, actual or potential. Every law and probability 
of supply and demand assures the making of more addicts 
to accomplish consumption. Nay, more, a ghastly char- 
acteristic of narcotic addiction is a kind of perverted mission- 
ary zeal to communicate the addiction to others. 


N THE Hague Opium Convention of 1912 (quite re- 

gardless of the Geneva Convention of 1925, which never 
has come into force) all of the producing nations agreed to 
limit manufacture to legitimate needs. No nation, including 
the United States, has done so. Indeed, there has been no 
effort worthy of the name to ascertain what might be those 
legitimate needs; far less any attempt to apportion either 
manufacture or distribution in accordance with such needs. 
The history of the subject hitherto is a history of pious 
utterance, “passing the buck,” mutual recriminations, and 
failure or even flat refusal to do anything substantial in the 
direction of repressing production or controlling distribu- 
tion. This is the international narcotic problem. ‘The rest 
is details; shifting daily in a baffling confusion of figures 
and activities, but with no material alteration in the per- 
spective. Follow the details as you will—they all come out 
inexorably in the ensemble that Sir John Campbell, repre- 
senting India and presiding at that session over the Opium 
Advisory Committee, outlined at its meeting a year ago: 


Every person in this room knows the reason for the illicit 
traffic, and understands the nature of the only possible remedy. 
It is unjust and an entire misconception to blame the League 
of Nations and the Opium Advisory Committee. Neither has 
any power to compel sovereign nations to keep the word they 
already have solemnly given. There are at most fifty—per- 
haps not more than forty—drug factories in the whole world. 
By the Hague Convention the individual governments assumed 
definite obligation to limit the manufacture, sale and use of 
these narcotic drugs to legitimate purposes, and to cooperate 
in the fulfilment of these obligations. The governments have 
not done this. The solemn obligations have not been fulfilled. 


RECISELY here comes in Signor Cavazzoni. He has 

“spilled the beans” by compelling the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the first time in its history to confront a brutally 
candid statement of the situation as it is, and a complete 
plan for dealing with it by real international cooperation. 
He presented this plan at the meeting last fall; it was 
referred to a committee, and the report of that committee 
is due at the impending meeting. 

To understand the spirit in which it was received and 
will be dealt with, Signor Cavazzoni’s presence in the 
committee must be explained. In the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, two years ago, Italy, by the mouth of 
Cavazzoni, called attention to the fact that thus far the 
Opium Advisory Committee had consisted entirely of repre- 
sentatives of nations directly concerned in the production 
of narcotics. He suggested that it was high time some of 
the victim nations took a hand in the business of watching 
and curbing this menacing traffic. Italy neither cultivated 
the raw material nor was engaged in manufacture; but was 
finding herself increasingly afflicted by the staff, both as 
destination and as a way-station in its distribution. He 
demanded for Italy a place on the committee. He got it. 

With evident reluctance and uneasiness, as well as the 
contempt that usually meets uninitiated intruders in a “close 
communion,” Cavazzoni was welcomed to the committee 
in January, 1927. He signalized his arrival by making a 
speech, impeccably polite in form, but most disturbing in its 
definiteness—he put his finger squarely upon the absolute 


center of the problem. He declared that Italy had come 
into the war to stay and would be content with nothing 
less than thorough-going measures. It became known at the 
same time that Cavazzoni had carte blanche from Mussolini. 


ORESHADOWED in the Cavazzoni scheme—into the 

details of which it is unnecessary to go even if space 
were available for it—are three kinds of measures, equally 
important: 


1. Curtailing of production. 

2. Control of distribution in accordance with some form 
of rationing, including declaration by each country of its needs 
and the sources from which it will get its supply. 

3. Adequate legislation and enforcement to regulate dis- 
tribution and vigilant control of supply within each country. 

The obstacle to this self-evidently reasonable program 
lies in the fact that each producing country competes for the 
whole market. Each refuses to accept any form of rationing, 
and blames the others for the illicit traffic. 


HE record of the United States is as good as any; 

better than most. Very little of the narcotics manu- 
factured in the United States is discovered in the illicit 
traffic, either abroad or within our own borders. By strict 
control of imports of raw material we have done something, 
albeit by indirection, toward reducing production. We are 
quite scrupulous in complying with the technicalities as re- 
gards: exports. Nevertheless we are flooded with drugs 
from abroad. Compared with this matter, prohibition is 
a shiring success. We have borders at north and south, 
and long coastlines on both oceans, across which narcotics 
seep like water through a sieve. We have no federal en- 
forcement act—the famous Harrison Law is a taxation act, 
and all our efforts under that statute must have reference 
to that fact. We are niggardly in appropriations for even 
so little enforcement as that. This year the Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau is all but penniless. We devote to enforce- 
ment at the best only about one-third of the receipts from 
licenses and penalties. 

The state legislation on this subject is a joke. Few states 
have any law worthy of the name. Once the stuff is 
across our borders it can be circulated by mail or express 
with impunity; even in case of arrest and conviction, penal- 
ties almost everywhere are ridiculously inadequate. And 
because of its small bulk, $2,000 worth can be carried in 
a hollow walking-stick. A trunkful can be checked without 
interference from Maine to California. 

We are in no position to put on airs. When we do so, 
any other nation can point to our feeble patchwork of legis- 
lation and enforcement, and laugh in our faces. So far as 
immediate results are concerned, the situation seems quite 
hopeless. The essential need first is to acquire adequate 
legislation, a uniform narcotics law, cooperation between fed- 
eral and state governments. Prerequisite to that is to con- 
front the constitutional obstacles which prevent our keep- 
ing the promise that we made to the world more than fifteen 
years ago when we made ourselves party to an international 
pledge to limit production. 

Prerequisite to all, in this country or any other, is an 
awakening of the public conscience and the public intel- 
ligence. On this subject the world is doped. So, whether 
much comes of it or little, or nothing at all, it will be 
valuable to watch Signor Cavazzoni at Geneva, as he smiles 
and “spills the beans.” 
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Discourse on Reading after Thirty-Five 


PERSONALLY have never met a grown- 

up, even in the mirror. Nor have I found 

one described in a catalog or stuffed in a 

museum. The people I have discovered 

posing as grown up to impress their friends 

or scare their children were fakes: they 
knew rather less about life than a rural idiot. For it is 
a plain fact that in seventy years nobody can grow up in 
this vast universe. We remain children, as all the wise old 
men have declared. The only evidence for being grown 
up I can think of is to'deny that growing up is possible. 
For which, I add, the gods be thanked! 

Ergo, I cannot descant on the virtues of grown-up read- 
ing. We shall first have to produce a grown-up author. 
But there remains something to be said about reading at 
different ages, especially in the mid-span after thirty-five 
when the musculature stops growing, when we are married, 
at work, and have children. My friend Kategoricus, 
philosopher of the filing department, insists there are three 
ages in reading—in youth for romance, in mid-span for 
guidance, in age for consolation. That is the half-truth we 
do get out of the files. The real truth is we always read 
for guidance and escape, but in youth this means love, in 
mid-life, tasks, in age, the cautious reconnaissance of death 
and the wan desire to get through the slowly emptying days 
by recapturing le temps perdu in religion or reminiscences. 

For example, why do grown-ups read? Surely, to escape 
from being grown up for a little while. We need rest and 
recreation. It’s a hard life and that certainly excuses some 
infantile regressions. Next, we read for vocational guidance 
—that is, professional reading on the job—or for help “in 
domestic relations. It is inspiring, yet full of pathos, to 
see modern adults searching books on psychology and educa- 
tion to get wisdom for the adjustments of everyday life, or 
to chart the rocks for the onrushing generation. Third, 
for culture. Bacon wrote: “Studies serve for delight, for 
ornament, and for ability.” We ornament ourselves with 
books as we do with new styles. To be up-to-date, to know 
what is going on and how to talk of current books is the 
urge behind much reading, as you can find by pursuing the 
humorous advertisements of volumes guaranteed to increase 
your social prestige. Intimacy with books is still a caste- 
mark. Then come the books of vicarious experience read 
sometimes just to enjoy romance with Lawrence in Arabia, 
or Beebe fishing under the sea; but oftener, as with biog- 
raphy, to test one’s own life by learning what others have 
made of living and what their conclusions on the mystery 
are. Last, plainly, we read to keep up our courage. We 
seek books that give meaning to life, that lend the race 
dignity and tradition, that make us sharers in art, science, 
and religion through the ages so we may merge our ephem- 
eral and atom-like being in an august processional. We 
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gain faith, and this is the supreme gift of reading. To be 


= a = 


happy we need to read for all these ends—for work, for 


rest, and for faith. To the grown-up (as our vanity names 


us) free from youth’s fever and still spared the chill of — 


age, yet for a moment servant of both ere he passes on, 
books are an armor, a tool, and a couch at evening. 

Here we may ask whether seeking all these fine gifts, 
our generation does not read too much. The day’s work 
leaves us nerve-weary and flaccid—and reading is so easy! 
Books are the cheapest narcotic procurable without a pre- 
scription. Even the movies make us put on our hats and 


take a walk. God forbid we should not have books for | 
rest and forgetfulness, but they do provoke sloth and lay — 
How many sharpen thought or quicken — 


fat on the brain. 


emotion? Reading is passive, and so shares the universal 


defect of all our machine-made recreations. The reader may 


avoid doing anything to re-create himself. He submits—to 
the radio, the play, the automobile, the printed page. He 


hopes to get a robust brain- or spirit just as he desires to | 


get thin or strong in a Turkish bath or under the hands 
of a masseur instead of by exercise or discipline of the appe- 


tites. Literature is the race-phantasy, and over-indulgence 


in phantasy is weakening. 


Moreover, if reading were not so easy and the cult of 


books by tradition so respectable, we might be doing some- 
thing, creating something, if only a stamp collection or speci- 
mens of pressed flowers. At least we’d get some geography 


or botany and put hands back on the ends of our arms, as. 
Sherwood Anderson says. Reading kills our playful hobbies.. 


How few of us these days dance on the green or write real 


letters or carpenter or garden, join choral societies, play. 


charades,. or even invent stories for our children. Mr. 
Chaplin or Mr. Milne have all the fun. 
at play (and worship) came poetry, folk-lore, drama, opera. 
The rich humus of generations of playful amateurs provides 
the seed-bed of genius. I wonder where American books 
will come from when the West and South are suburbanized, 
and the jast Negro spiritual exploited. Reading in a way 
is killing literature. Soon we shall have nothing left for 


books to be books about, except other books and people who - 


get their ideas out of books. Yes, grown-ups especially may 
love books, not wisely, but too, well. 


HIS suggests that grown-ups can by discretion help weed ' 


out bad books. “Buy a book a week” should be met 
with the terrible question, Why? Whose book? What’s 
in it? Is it the thrice-watered dregs. of old ideas? Is it 
the record by some young thing of her discovery that life 
is real, life is earnest? Is it a pundit displaying the high 
art of footnotery? We are old enough to have standards. 


Yet from people: 


That means, for one thing, grown-up readers need grown-up - 


critics. 


They should be spared poor books and guided to- - 
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ward good ones without a waste of precious time and energy. 
The various book-of-the-month groups are under a heavy 
responsibility; to send out a book to from 5,000 to 50,000 
readers is a social duty, not a stunt. It is my opinion that 
we have a surprising number of honest and intelligent critics ; 
but far too much of our criticism is still entrusted to bright 
young men who treat books romantically, taste them with 
untrained palates, and write of them for cleverness’ sake. 
They suffer from glamor, and believe in the literary life as 
an end in itself. We grown-ups need critics of our critics. 

Indeed, the constant interference of youth with our read- 
ing is an impertinence. They have been dictators of our 
fiction and text-books. One hope of adult education is that 
it will produce texts on the matters and in the styles that 
interest grown-ups. Tweny years ago, artists complained 
because American novels were written for the jeune fille 
and so were filled with pap and taffy. Times have changed; 
many books are still written for youth, but instead of being 
too sweet and sappy they are too hot and puzzling. What 
amuses Seraphina may corrupt Dad. But despite this new 
freedom, we still submit to censorships on our reading to 
protect our children. Books are such universal currency 
that they have to be watered down to the stomachs and 
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THE READER 
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experience of the adolescent. This seems inescapable, yet 
it does deprive us of certain tough-minded case-books on 
life, in fiction or history or biography, that we need to help 
solve the stern problems we face. We should have access 
to the esoteric, even erotic, without youth peering over our 
shoulders. What I suggest is a new language to be taught 
at the age of thirty, and kept an Appolynian mystery among 
the oath-bound seniors. But maybe words do mean some- 
thing different after thirty-five. Love, for instance. 


UT if we keep one shelf for ourselves, we should know 

what’s on youth’s shelf. It seems one of the innumerable 
jobs of parents to see what their children are reading. Here 
we have a slim chance of slipping within their skins to find 
out what they are thinking and what they admire. If we 
find Little Women replaced by Men Without Women, we 
have learned something—though what’s to be done with the 
knowledge I do not know. It might give us something to 
talk about with youth, and out of talk between generations, 
if done honestly and with equality, much good arises. 
Through common reading we may become friends with our 
children and that is so diffcultly worth doing as to justify 
our boredom when we find how silly their seemingly dread- 
ful books are—just as ours were. 

Looking toward the west and sunset, I have a 
downright prescription to offer. I 4nouw grown-ups 
should read one kind of book—that on how to 
grow old. If growing up seems a hard task, grow- 
ing down is infinitely harder. The schooling for 
it should begin in time. It seems only by the rarest 
accident that anybody learns how to get ready to 
die. Therefore, young Fattand-Forty, while you 
yet have your courage, read a little on age and 
death. Substitute De Senectute for Virginibus 
Puerisque, and study how to wrap your mantle 
around you like a king who seeks his couch. There 
would be a great peace in this land if people had 
been disciplined in how to grow old with dignity. 
That is an adult education worth our pains. It 
will not do to procrastinate. We should get recon- 
ciled to this inevitable companion before it sneaks 
up to challenge and disrupt and surprise us into 
snarling resentment, striking out in all directions, 
chiely at our own children, who aged us. If a 
man got used to growing old by the time he was 
sixty and prepared his mind, he’d probably live to 
be a hundred, enjoy a glorious sunset, and pass out 
bestowing benisons. 

Grown-ups, we need sympathy! Having devoted 
a century to the cult of the child and gotten as far 
along as the experimental school, society is now 
going to try to redeem itself through us. Of the 
child we say, “Drat the brat! He wastes his free- 
dom in riotous living. I can’t be forever keeping 
him from having a sense of falling or hearing loud 
noises. Give him his head and he runs amuck. 
Rein him in and he gets a psychosis. Let’s see 
what we Can do with nice sensible adults.” Well, 
our psychoses are fixed—if that is any help. But 
I fear I am too old to try to reform grown-ups by 
reading-lists. I have done a power of reading— 
and look at me. My unregenerate advice is: Read 
what you want when you want—and have faith in 
the Lord. LEon WHIPPLE 

(Book reviews continued on page 54) 
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Ego 
ABOUT OURSELVES, by H. A. 
Overstreet. Norton and Co. 300 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of The 


urvey. 
LIFE AND I, by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Houghton Mifflin. 307 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


O be in this life means to have a conscious ego. The 

ego is the root of us, the root of most of our troubles. 
It causes us to be lonely, to become vain and selfish, to 
achieve brave deeds, to seek self-respect, to compare our- 
selves with others, and finally to desire to merge our tiny 
consciousness in some vast and enduring unity that will give 
us peace. This generation more than any seeks to discipline 
and use the ego: It will find wisdom and help in these two 
volumes—the one a psychologist’s simple and popular study of 
the ego as an everyday puzzle; the other, the garnered fruit 
of a biographer’s study of souls, tender, learned and hopeful. 

Overstreet first catalogs the diverse ways in which our 
ego makes fools of us when it is not at peace with itself, 
or Nature, or the other egos. We try to escape life by 
going back to childish pretense; or fix ourselves at certain 
levels that seem safe; or puff up our egos to justify our 
desires; or claim to be persecuted to explain our failures. 
We get phobias rooted in us from fear or a sense of guilt; 
and we even “fly into disease” because the sick are spared 
and protected. Our emotions get misplaced and our think- 
ing divorces itself from facts so we begin to think what we 
“wish” to be true. The author gives plenty of cases, not 
only those extreme ones that verge on insanity, but those you 
are likely to know about in the next house—or your own! 
For this is, we are happy to record, for normal folks; its 
Purpose is to guide sensible people away from pitfalls, and 
it uses abnormal cases only for examples because they mag- 
nify our everyday ego-mistakes. 

The second part studies some ways we can build up a sound 
psychic life, for the author believes the cure for sins in self 
depends on developing the whole personality. We must rid 
ourselves of false fears; we must face facts; we must do 
something, not stew in our own juice. He is particularly 
pointed on the process of “‘sublimation’’—a panacea that is 
easier to talk about than to apply. His general prescription is 
to cultivate an expansive, active, inter-creating personality 
that is fluid, that seeks growth, and embraces all life. After 
our physiological self is healthy, then we must seek expansive- 
ness and rhythm in music, in beauty for the eye, in poetry, 
in talk, and even in laughter. The chapters on these releases 
for the bridled and explosive ego are full of good sense. 

The ideas are not novel, but they are put with human 
understanding and a rich suggestiveness for personal conduct 
and self-testing. The technical psychologist will no doubt 
rage because his polished techniques are here popularized. 
But of what use is a study of the ego unless it is under- 
stood by people? The duty of a popular book is to be pop- 
ular. The real criticism of Professor Overstreet’s keen and 
useful book is that it, like others of its ki ', is better on 
telling what is the matter with us than in giving specific 
remedies by which we can lift ourselves by our own boot- 
straps. It is impossible for the ego to handle its own ego; 
we need to borrow comfort, strength and perspective from 
without, some katalytic to start our own cure. This volume 
omits the functions of the expert counselor made familiar 
in the Freudian system; and even more strangely, the divine 
help of religion. If this expansiveness we are told of can 
take in love, and art, and people, surely it can go the final 
way and find some larger peace that we call God. 
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HAT is what Gamalih] 

Bradford does in the las 
half of his autobiography © 
humanity, called Life and } 
The I here is not the author but the human soul. It if 
studied in its relation to love, power, beauty, and thought 
as it seeks in turn to realize itself and create meaning i¥ 
the world by each of these great powers. Mr. Bradford iv 
traversing much of the battlefield on which Professor Over 
street has set up his first-aid station, but he has a larger vieve | 
of the struggle, “the greatest dramatic struggle of the world | 
that between the I and the not-I.’’ His case-material was! 
gained in the intimate study of great or damaged souls, for 
recording which he invented his masterly psychography ; and. 
he adds as evidence, quotation after quotation out of vast 
reading among the wise. His style is clear and noble; his 
ideas not new but deep; and his final conclusions and con- 
trasts and summations a kind of vade mecum of this life. 
The book is beautiful and wise, to be compared with Have- 
lock Ellis’ Dance of Life (though more intellectual) and 
The Education of Henry Adams (though free from Adams’ 
pessimism). In the central chapter on Christ and I, he 
reveals what to him is “the greatest agency ever developed 
for overcoming the I;” and in the final note he discovers: 
the true peace of the ego in the mystic union with the One 
Unity. “The I is thé triumph, the climax, the incarnation 
of multiplicity. It can find its peace only in complete ab- 
sorption in the Unity which is “all pervading and final.” 
Surely, also, it brings home to Unity some new truth and 
beauty from the passions and sufferings it has endured. 
LEON WHIPPLE 


Mountain Men 


WOLF SONG, by Harvey Fergusson. Alfred A. Knopf. 
postpaid of The Survey. 


N a time when fiction is made into almost all things 
if save a story, there comes this tale of men who lived 
life hard, who hunted it down for its own swift sake. They 
never lost touch with it; they never grew away from it. 
‘They were part of the land; they were bone of its bone. 
From such sources spring strong men. Wolf Song is no 
weak echo but the deep cry of all nature. Harvey Fer- 
gusson gets close to the earth and its people. Thus he has 
the power to make us feel life with them. 

Here he gives us the Southwest of ninety years ago, when 
life was cheap and a matter of luck,. when hidden springs 
spouted silver and gold, when the trappers were hell-bent 
on sprees. Down from the hills and into the valley they 
rode—whiskey and skirts and chile con carne for men who 
had fasted on wild meat for months! They feasted and 
played while the mood was on them, they rested there till 
the change came over them. ‘Then into their saddles and 
back to the streams and timber, to freeze and starve in the 
snows, to hunt and trap in the spring—back to the wilder- 
ness. The mountains cast the spell, yet ‘no man ever quit 
them till he got rubbed out.” 

We follow the fortunes of Sam Lash, whose people came 
from Virginia, who grew up in a Kentucky cabin. There 
he ran wild, fought his way into lean, hot youth. Hunting 
and hazards were his passions. So he broke away to fol- 
low the crowd that rolled a slow tide of wagons toward the 
buffalo prairies beyond, to the Indian country where “fat 
men, fools and cowards” cannot live. How he tested his 
hard-bitten strength and proved himself a mountain man, 


206 pp. $2.50 


how he met his match and found his mate, forms the thread 
of Wolf Song. 

It is a gorgeous Indian blanket of a story spread for us, 
tight-woven of supple prose, bright with the color of dis- 
tant days. Its borders are stained with blood and sweat, 
with the wine of violence spilled on lost edges of the world. 
Its bold pattern is the record of free men. In a soft age, 
safe in pale pursuits, it holds the contrast of those careless 
dead, the challenge of “atoms of unconquerable life.” 

HALLE SCHAFFNER 


New Regimes Along the Baltic 
NEW SOP ee OF EASTERN EUROPE, by Malbone W. 

Graham, Jr. 826 pp. with several charts and maps. Henry Holt & Co., 

New York. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

HIS is a substantial addition to the American political 

Science Series edited by Edward S. Corwin, and com- 
panion volume of Professor Graham’s New Governments 
of Central Europe. 

It was more or less unavoidable that such a work should 
smell of the study and the scissors rather than of research 
in the field. It is too early to expect first-hand surveys 
of the new conditions accompanying and following the revo- 
lutions and readjustments consequent upon the World War. 
Nevertheless it is both interesting and illuminating, and in- 
dispensable for an understanding of what has happened and 


is happening in the whole great region to which it devotes | 
that is, Russia, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania | 


itself ; 
and Poland. One gets a very clear view of the historic 
background of these fragments of the former Russian empire, 


all of them now independent and in various stages of self- | 


determination. 
Space limits forbid any attempt to deal with this volume 


in detail—to say nothing of the fact that precise criticism | 


could be made only on the basis of more thorough informa- 
tion than the present reviewer can claim. Few Americans 
are equipped with thorough knowledge of these lands, 


geographically neighbors but representing each its own racial | 


and historical individuality. The outstanding characteristic 
is Professor Graham’s scrupulous effort to be objective and 


accurate. pal satan > 


America Turning the Course 
of Fate 


FINDING HIS WORLD. The Story of Arthur E. Morgan, 
Griscom Morgan. Kahoe and Spieth. 108 pp. 
MY WORLD, by Arthur E. Morgan. Kahoe and Spieth. 111 pp. 


MERICA disturbs. Hardly has the world made up 
A its mind about America when some new startling 
incomprehensible fact requires it to make up its mind all 
over again. As a boy in England I have been stoned for 
no greater offense than riding an obviously American 
bicycle; before the war, German women have sneered the 
word “Amerikaner” in my hearing; and in both England 
and Germany, nevertheless, I have been received with the 
warmest of welcomes and quizzed in sincere and friendly 
curiosity about the phenomenon called America. All sorts 
of conflicting tales are told to explain us, but strange as we 


by Lucy 


are—even to ourselves—the best understanding of us may | 


be had very simply by a study of pictures of such men as 
Arthur E. Morgan, founder of Antioch College. 


A loving | 


and understanding wife has told a part of his story in Find- | 


ing His World; 
in My World. 

America is not Europe. The picture of Arthur E. 
Morgan, pioneer, farmer, odd-jobber, student always, ideal- 


and the man himself has told another part | 
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Perhaps Not—well then we’re sure you've 


never heard of STCA. 


STCA is passage to and from EUROPE for 
less than $200 Round Trip—yes that’s cheap— 


you ll say—it’s more than that—it’s passage 
maintained for cultured fastidious people by 
means of application blanks—and it’s comfort- 
able—informal and gay. 


STCA has given thousands of people like 
you an excuse for going abroad often. 


A thorough investigation requires only your 
request. 


Send for booklet “A” 
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For Spring Letters of Appeal 


Ae EN te 


Me AonG Awd. 


New and Effective 


Have ALi THE APPEARANCE OF ACTUALLY 


HAND WRriTTEN Letrers. Cost Mucu Less. 


Samples and Special Offer On Request 


G. HERT 106 East 19th St. N. Y. City 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE 
INC. 
130 East 22ND STREET 
New YorK 


offers employers and those seeking positions in social 
work or public health nursing 


Placement Service sponsored by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of SOCIAL WORKERS 
and 
NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION for PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


PAUL OVERHAGE, Inc. 


Quality Printers 


Macazines, House Orcans, ANNUAL REporTs, 
EDUCATIONAL PAMPHLETS, FINANCIAL APPEALS, 
CampaiGn LITERATURE. Most Mopern 
Equippep Plant FoR EconomIcAL PropuctTIoNn 


Telephone: Pennsylvania 7370 
229 West 28th Street New York City 


Who is Competent to Plan 


INSTITUTIONS 


A building is merely a housing for a function. What is to 
be done daily, every hour in the day, by every person in an 
institution, must be outlined before a suitable building can 
be planned. A building can be planned only by one who 
knows how to outline the functions. 


Henry C. Wright 


Consultant on Institutions 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Aids trustees in outlining functions, developing plans, and also ia 
solving administrative problems. 


' nificent and amusing indifference to precedents. 


ist, good boy 1 by theology, wanderer, ambitious plod» 
de addrea -. witha faith in himself unjustified by any ac®| 
o: ded of his own, a learner growing through experiences) 
and, finally, the inventive executive of some of America’s 
amazing feats of engineering—this picture will give one a, 
hint of the naive and original thing slowly developing ir. 
these states which the world sweepingly dubs American. 
America moves forward, for one thing; and with a mag-: 
Here is 
a snap-shot out of the life of the elder Morgan and his 
brother Esquire, lads o*{;"*-_a and eighteen splitting rails 
in the backwoods o ita, then the edge of the frontier: 


u. 
al stor 
They were we~V€l€on a particularly tough log that was 

y M £ g 


crossgrained n9tt knots. Suddenly Esquire stopped driv- 
ing in the 4s his maul and said, 
“John, I i equ sof this; let’s go to Minnesota.” 


“All right,* Fatser replied, “when shall we start?” 

“Let’s start right soon,” said Esquire. 

“All right,’”’ said Father, ‘we'll start next week.” 

“Oh, no,” Esquire contended, “let’s go now.” 

“All right, then, we will start tomorrow.” 

Esquire was still more impatient and insisted that 
was sooner than that. Father acquiesced again and said, 

“Just as soon as we finish splitting this log we will go to 
the house.” 

Esquire was still unsatisfied and Father was still willing 
to accelerate arrangements, so he said, “Just wait till I knock 
this wedge out of the log and we will go right now.” 

“Oh, let the old wedge stay there,” Esquire exclaimed, and 
so they did, and marched off to the house and then for Minne- 
sota. 


“ ” 


now 


The American thing is unselfish, idealistic and truly re- 
ligious. Therefore it probes into the marrow of existing 
institutions including even the ancient religious one. It 
wants to know the way of life. It will not be content with 
myth and silence. In the search for the meaning of life 


_ the story of one American boy is in these documents, but 


it is all America in little: he suffers, he is thwarted, at 


times he almost loses faith in any ideal, but with a healthy 
_ gusto he fares along, scrutinizing the world, calling himself 


to account daily, changing his mind about the most funda- 
mental things, seeing only a little way ahead but confident 


_ always that the road will take him out eventually. 


As the journey lengthens he sums up his findings fearlessly. 
In fine temper and with not a trace of fanaticism he tells 


| what he has found. Courage in facing the facts is an ele- 


ment in the American thing, and it is illustrated here abun- 
dantly. He discovers no evidence, for instance, of a guid- 
ing providence and he sees no use for such evidence if found. 


And with characteristic American practicality he ties this 
conclusion up with the theme of the job: 


I think I should prefer to discover myself in a world that 
is without a plan in which my part is preordained. If an 
omniscient and omnipotent deity has made his completed plan 
for creation from the beginning, and is carrying it out accord- 
ing to the preordained program, what am I but his plaything? 
On the other hand, if, in the fortuitous course of events, or in 
the working out of a purpose that is struggling into being, man- 
kind has come into a world without a finished plan, then can 
man be, in a part at least, a creator of his own destiny. In 
that case it matters much how I live, for I may be turning 
the course of fate. 


Here is hinted, perhaps, the essential difference that marks 
the American from all other men, his deep if inarticulated 
conviction that it much matters how he lives, for he is in- 
deed turning the course of fate! 

HucHes MEARNS 

New York University 
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IS ADULT ART MODER:, ... 
(Continued from page 25) ~ 


| which aims to synthesize nature and human nature. But “the 
question still remains whether Modern Art is, per se, Adult 
Art. It is to be said that the synthesis described is precisely 
| the synthesis that marks modern life in most of its significant 
|} manifestations. In one form or another, it is the essence of the 
| Youth Movement, the Labor Movement, the New Psychology, 
the New Sociology, the New Religion. In all of these, as in 
| Modern Art, there is a striving toward new realities, a 
courageous assertion of the mal, a hopeful reaching 
|| toward surer gods. 
| Yet with all this evidence, and om 
will to believe, I question whether it + 
is adult art. If to be adult is to like wi\ ‘the thing” to 
| like, then it does follow. But... over oy‘ 99) is a repro- 
| duction of a Cézanne water color, and beh ©. enoir pastel; 
| above the fireplace is a still-life by Vlaniunck, and nearby a 
black and white by Adolph Dehn, and a colored drawing by 
Signac; here is a self-portrait by Vincent Canadé, and beside 
it a canvas by Cedric Morris; while above my desk is a 1913 
Marin. My landlady so vehemently hates these things that I 
suppose they must be fair examples of ‘modern art. But then, 
she likes this Christmas card etching and she adores this 
aquatint bearing the Season’s Greetings. Is my landlady, then, 
so much less adult than I? I doubt it. She runs a house; I 
fool with paints. Let the world of adults study art for a year; 
| their tastes at the end, however “improved,” would vary as 
much as they did in the beginning. Which is as it should be... . 
Adult art is the art that adults themselves enjoy. It is not 
| the art that critics, embalmers, authorities, interior decorators 
| or artists tell them is adultly enjoyable. 
| Wherefore the moral: Like what you do like, and change 
_ when you change; but look all the time. That is being adult, and 
a long sight more adult than most adults have the nerve to be. 


MARRIAGES THAT DID AND DIDN’T | 


part an undeniable 
that modern art 


(Continued from page 31) 


marital success, beside which income, occupation and the like 
paled. The failure of the women to find release in sexual 
experience was markedly greater than that of the men. It 
seemed to emerge as an important explanation of their more 
critical attitude and their greater disappointment in marriage. 
Elaborate analyses of childish and adolescent experience and 
education detailed in the volume which will report the whole 
study, will be of great interest to students of personal and 
social hygiene, but they are too complicated and individual in 
their implications to be summarized here. 

This whole frank record of two hundred unusually intelligent 
and successful people shows considerable deviation from what 
lay writers and even professional students of sex problems have 
been accustomed to stress as “normal,’ yet in many instances 
these deviations seemed to have had no unfavorable effect on 
either personal or matrimonial success. Obviously no valid 
generalizations can be made on the experience of so small a 
group. Yet in such findings, taken for what they are and 
compared and correlated with the other facts that will mount 
up as people dare to look scientifically at that most sacrosanct 
tabu—human behavior—must lie the foundation of a real 
understanding of the pranks and problems of grown-ups. On 
the negative side, such a study as this underscores once more 
the absurd attempt of many of us to lay down or accept dog- 
matic rules in a field which still is fogged by ignorance and 
custom, and envisaged chiefly through the colored glasses of 
individual experience, or its lack. 


HOW THE LIVING FAITH OF ONE SOCIAL 
WORKER GREW 


(Continued from page 43) 


of the brotherhood of man?” 
dered if it would be possible to continue this brotherhood pro- 
cess if the two great powers of labor and capital could find 
a common meeting place of cooperation instead of the battle- 


As we walked along we won- 


field of competition. (Continued on page 58) 


Explaining {Germs _ to 
It is difficult to make 
Mrs. Cebrelli believe in 
bacteria. But you can in- 
terest her in cleaning up 
and so pave the way for sanitation. tg 
And Fels-Naptha will aid her. For Fels-Naptha | 
brings extra help... good golden soap and 
plenty of naptha, working together.The naptha 
dissolves dirt—the rich soapy suds wash it 
away. And Fels-Naptha does an efficient 
job in cool, lukewarm or hot water. 
Mrs. Cebrelli can utilize this extra help in 
washing and household cleaning—and so save 
time and energy that can mean a lot to the 
Cebrelli family! Write to Fels & Company, 
z Philadelphia, Pa., for a free 
sample of Fels-Naptha Soap. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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© 1928, Fels & Co. 


— 
_ Money-Raising at Low Cost 


Q.—Why does every big Community Chest use 
film? 

A.—Because it is proven the best way to tell any 
Social Service story appealingly. 
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Y 
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New York 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its fourth edition. It considers in turn the 


kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
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BUILDS HEALTHY 
HAPPY CHILDREN 


The Climbing structure without a fault. The Children 
take to it instinctively. As a developer of health, hap- 
piness, and fun it is wonderful. 


Catalog and prices upon request 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO., 


122 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Inc. 


CAMP EDITH MACY 
BRIARCLIFF Manor, NEw York 


Are you interested in spending your 
vacation at a camp where you can en- 
roll for courses which will add to 
your training for recreational work? 
An opportunity to do this is offered to 
you at 


CAMP EDITH MAcy 


The National Training Camp 


or 
Girl Scout Leaders 
BriarcLirF Manor, New York | 


This camp is open all summer to Girl 
Scout Leaders and to other young 
women over 18 years of age who are 
interested in recreational work. 


There are courses in Group Psycholo- 
gy, Troop Management, Camp Ad- 
ministration, Pioneer Camping, Na- 
ture Lore, Pageantry, and Art and 
Handicraft. 


Come and have a good time while 
you are learning how to become a 
better recreational leader, club lead- 


er, camp counselor or camp direc- 
tor. 
A vacation period without instruc- 


tion is scheduled in August. 


Rate: $20.00 per week—For further 
information address: 


Miss Exvin LinpBERG 


GIRL Scouts, Inc. 


j 670 Lexington Ave. 
Heit New York City 


One day after the strike a young man asked to see me ar 
handed me a letter of introduction. He had come to gathe 
material for the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the Socialist move 
ment, he announced, and I laughed at his sublime consciousne® 
of power. For the next weeks, he came and-went, askir 
his questions. The first edition of The Jungle, sent to m» 
was such unpleasant reading I found it difficult to continu: 
It was filled with half truths mixed with original creatior 
of personalities. It was on the whole an indictment of tt 
industrial system’s cruel ignorance of the human element ¢ 
essential to its working. The Jungle put into one period cor 
ditions which had been tr een years before, but which ha 
been gradually chang so much remained of sanitar 
evils which this awf y revealed even to the owners them 
selves, that- they compelled later to reform radicall: 
Upton Sinclair did‘, as he had hoped, change labor cond 
tions, for The Jungl® nauseated but did not convict Americz 
The nation’s stomach was disturbed but its conscience was le/ 
at ease. Legislation in the interest of sanitation was promote 
but labor was left as it had been. It took a strike of si 
weeks—with all the attendant publicity and this novel of un 
savory proportions—to reveal, to those in power in the packin. 
industry, conditions that they had not before taken time from 
their balance-sheets to discover. It is only fair to remembe 
the brief period in which the old-time slaughter houses hax 
risen into an industry of marvelous specialization using th) 
most modern machinery that wasted nothing but human stufl 
Its mushroom growth was the only excuse one could offer fo 
the conditions revealed by the strike and The Jungle. 

During the strike I learned what lay perhaps at the bottom 
of Samuel Gompers’ mind when he used to anathematize thos: 
who would treat labor as a “commodity.” On Labor Day 
I walked through the “Yards” where an ominous quiet pre 
vailed. My companion was: an economist of note who inter 
preted to me as we went along his theory of the “standard o 
living.” All the time I was thinking of the twenty-two thou 
sand human beings, many of them my neighbors, who wantec 
better homes, better clothes, better food, and more educatior 
for their phildren These were some of the things they mean: 
by “‘a decent American standard.” We came to an open space 
between buildings and there we saw Greeks from Macedoniz 
dancing their native dance to the music of the primitive goat: 
skin pipe, and another group chanting their national songs 
They were keeping our Labor Day after their own fashion 
all the while ignorant of the part they were playing in the 
tragic drama that engrossed our community. For they were 
strike-breakers. The padrone explained he had brought this 
load of labor from the port of entry; that they were receiv- 
ing large wages as well as lodging in the packing plants during 
the strike. “And where will you go next?” asked the’ econo- 
mist, for the end of the strike was in sight. ‘Wherever we 
are needed,’ answered the purveyor of this commodity of labor. 

While real wages are not so much higher today, work is 
steadier and on the whole conditions are better both because 
of prohibition and because of a lessening of immigration that 
gave an over-supply of labor which has been too long con- 
sidered an integral part of specialized industry. 


Y education at first hand as to the labor struggle had its 

counterpart in my education as to civic growth. The 
attitude of Chicago’s dominant industry in regard to sanitary 
conditions was not very different from that of the city govern- 
ment. I recall a sanitary inspector who found a tenement 
basement below the level of the sidewalk. The odors were 
sickening. ‘“What’s one more smell in this neighborhood any- 
way?” he asked. 

This low standard of the municipality put its stamp on a 
neighborhood a few blocks west of our house. Here the 
garbage dumps adjoined the cottages of workers. When we 
complained and showed that the local death-rate of babies that 
year was higher than the city rate, we were told that unless 
there was public opinion demanding a better system of dis- 
posal, the city could not vote the necessary appropriation. It 
then became my duty to make that public opinion. 

In 1911 I visited Europe to learn the best method of dis- 
posal of city refuse. I returned with facts, figures and pictures 
and began a campaign running over many months. At the 
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| city the size of Chicago. 


| charge of the third.” 
} on all that I had lived through in the thirty years “back of 


hearing before the Finance Committee of the City Council, 
an educated lawyer argued for one of these unsanitary nuisances 


#on the ground that in every large city “there must be a place 
‘segregated for unpleasant things;” and “of course,” he said, 
4 “the people there are generally not sensitive.” 


I had known 
that city administrations and some large interests had acted in 
line with such a belief, but never before had I heard it so 
frankly stated and in the presence of those of us who lived in 
the midst of these nuisances he was arguing for. 


Our social faith has: always demanded for the neediest 


children the best conditions and here was a man pleading—on 


grounds of saving money—for conditions that were injuring 


{the health of children and brutalizing a whole community. 


Fortunately he made his plea to politicians who were conscious 


j that that room in the City Hall was crowded with voters from 


the very district which this gentleman wished segregated for 
unpleasant things. He lost his case. They laughed him to 
scorn most heartily and healthily. 


HERE has come to me a reverence for human beings, and 
a humility in the presence of their struggles, out of the 
ignorance and injustice that I have had to face every day. 
As Canon Barnett tells us, in The Service of God, “Civic 
duty is a religious duty and there is religion in citizenship.” 
A time came when it seemed the logical next step for me to 


| carry over into public service the results of my experiences 


throughout the years in a community of immigrants and wage- 
earners. I reasoned that in this changing local community the 
problems are similar to those that the city as 4 whole must 
solve; I took courage and accepted the responsibility tendered 
me by Mayor Dever to rehabilitate the Department of Public 
Welfare. This was the social department of the city govern- 
ment which had been sabotaged by eight years of an adminis- 
tration utterly ignorant of what social welfare meant to a 
I recalled Robert Woods’ prophetic 
words “that the isolated philanthropy of one generation be- 
comes the organized social work of the next, and the public 
My four years in public service called 


the Yards,” The office had to meet differences between colored 
and white unionists, between employer and employes during a 
strike. The problems of individuals in need of advice and help 
constantly demanded my attention, and I sought the cooperation 
of all the social agencies and educational institutions in bringing 
the social attitude into the public service. 


As soon as the Bureau of Social Surveys of the department 
was running efficiently, we began to study and report on the 
city’s critical and immediate needs. A Study of Living Con- 
ditions Among Small Wage Earners, with special reference to 
the Negroes and Mexicans (the migrants who had come after 
the war to supply the need in our great industries), revealed 
the bad housing conditions of these workers who had been 
lured north by the promise of high wages and by sensational 
advertising. ; 


Our report stirred a public opinion that the Welfare Depart- 
ment at once utilized by calling an all-day conference on 
housing for small wage-earners, which resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a Housing Commision by the City Council. This, 
perhaps, seemed to be above all else the raison d’étre for my 
coming into the city’s service.. What we as individual settle- 
ments or even as a federation had hoped to do for housing can 
in a large way be accomplished only by the city itself. 

We cannot see that the present administration has furthered 
this “high thinking,” but the city has been stirred to agitation 
for better housing, for easier financing and two large building 
schemes are afloat by responsible people. When shelter for 
human beings is seen to be as fundamental to health as sun- 
shine and fresh air, the public will provide sanitary homes 
for unskilled workers. This essential of wholesome living can 
no more be left to speculative profit than can pure drinking 
water or public cleanliness of streets and alleys. The fears 
that are growing out of the people’s desire for better and 
more things, coupled with the high cost of living, may become 
“a specter to frighten us into action, so that we may come 
into a better understanding of how to satisfy the fundamental 
need for shelter.” (Continued on page 60) 


START RIGHT 
—-When You Raise Money 


Preliminary plans are never more important than 
in a money-raising effort. The first announce- 
ment is of prime importance. 


Every welfare association should consult a firm 
dike Hedrik, Marts & Lundy before launching an 
important campaign. Start right—and results are 
more certain. 


Over $200,000,000 has been raised for welfare 
organizations of various sorts in recent years by 
members of this firm and associates. 


Consultation without obligation 


HEDRICK, MARTS & LUNDY, Inc. 


Member Joint Board of Cam- 
paign Counsel and Planning 


527 Fifth Avenue New York 


TRAVEL TIPS 
See pages 55, 70, and 79 of this number 


It Might Happen to You, 
Too! 


In June of 1925, in the course of my business, I called 
on one Harold Smith, and suggested that he insure his 
business time. At first he seemed to think it was an 
unnecessary expense, but finally he agreed with me 
and invested. 


In December of the same year something happened 
to him that has robbed him of his business time and 
he has caused my company to deliver him the twenty- 
seventh consecutive monthly check of $100, and that 
income will continue as long as he lives. 


All he invested was $25.00 


If something should rob you of your business time, 
could you rest secure in the knowledge of any 
certain income? 


S ieee Ah, OA tape 


P. S. I will gladly furnish concrete figures. 


55 JoHN STREET New York, N. Y. 
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Why growl about taxes? ie 
Why not do something about it? 
Investigate a little 


If the tax money is well spent and there is no waste nor 
abuse of privilege, pay the taxes joyfully and be glad to 
live in such a well run country. 


If there is wrong expenditure, correct it. 
Read 


“THE NEXT QUESTION” 


by 
EDITH HAMILTON MacFADDEN 


Here is a policy innocent enough in Colonial Days but 
mischievous now, it needs attention from the taxpayers. 


MILLIONS AND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
IN REAL ESTATE, PRIVATELY OWNED, 
IS NOT PAYING ITS TAXES. THOSE 
TAXES MUST BE HAD BY THE STATE, 
THEREFORE THE PERSONS ALREADY 
PAYING THEIR OWN TAXES, ARE 
CHARGED BESIDES, WITH THE 
AMOUNTS THAT ARE BEING EVADED. 
THIS NEEDS CORRECTION. 


Tax exempt property is increasing in Massachusetts at 
the rate’ of $60,000,000 a year. New York is four times 
worse. Every State has this problem. 

“THE NEXT QUESTION” 
McFadden, Publisher, 18 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price $4.00 
or your dealer. 


WORLD UNITY 


A Monthly Magazine 


reflecting the new world outlook based 
upon current developments in Science, 


History, Philosophy and Religion. 


We stand at the dawn of a tremendous Renaissance 
which has already begun to transform racial and na- 
tional habits and customs rooted in the traditions of 
thousands of years. } 


For the awakened mind there can be no more thrill- 
ing spectacle—no greater privilege—than to share 
the spirti and viewpoints of the leaders who have 
caught the vision of the New Age. 


VW orld Unity Magazine has become the most effec- 
tive interpreter of the new forces at work in the most 
important departments of life. It is creating a new 
literature—a new culture—vastly stimulating to its 
international circle of readers. 


WORLD UNITY, 4 East 12th Street, New York 


I enclose $3.50 for a year’s subscription (or send me a copy 
for examination). 


“The machinery of democracy is of little avail,” say) 
Hobhouse, “unless the will of the people is set upon high 
things, such as better conditions of living, and better wage 
for the workers.” If our faith can be brought to bear upor 
this larger opportunity offered in the political field, we ma‘ 
lose out in an election but we need not lose out in putting 
over a program built upon the conviction that a city is of ane 


| for its people. 


T was back of the Stock Yards that I first realized my 
international relations—no nation, as no individual, car 
live to itself alone—for it was my next-door neighbors o: 


| Bohemian birth who opened the door to friendship with the 


president of the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia. In 1902 


_when Thomas G. Masaryk came to the University of 


Chicago to lecture on The Problems of the Small Nations. 


he brought a letter to me from a mutual acquaintance. We 


heard at his lecture his dream of a United States of Central 


| Europe and we learned to know this great man, so akin to 


our Lincoln in his faith in the plain people, his tolerance and 
understanding of the human element in political life. President 
Masaryk was perfectly at home in our playground, sitting with 
the children, or in the settlement among the neighbors whe 
spoke his language. He. saw in our heterogeneous community 
the same possibilities that he sees today in his new republic 
with its conflicting nationalities. He shared with us his faith 
that tolerance and good understanding will in time, there as 


_here, bring about what Switzerland has even been able to 


develop—a nation ‘of different peoples, even with different 
languages, but with a common purpose. 
My early neighbors have prospered or died off in the struggle 


_ of getting their roots into this soil of a new land. One has to. 


confess that the quota law has given to the families here a 


_ chance to get ahead materially and has to a degree seemed 
_to stabilize the day’s work in the “Yards.” Meanwhile my 


neighborship with Poles, Lithuanians, and Bohemians has led 
to acquaintance and cooperation across the seas. My simple 
foreign-born neighbors have helped me open the space between 
the old countries and the new. Their experiences, their preju-— 
dices, their superstitions and their standards revealed the one-. 
ness of life for all of us and the necessity of intelligent under-_ 
standing between peoples as well as between governments. 
This experience made it easy for me to sit down with the 
remarkable Secretariat at Geneva and accept the League of 
Nations as a world necessity, if we are to make real a “Peace 
on Earth and Good Will Among Men.” 

It was at Geneva while discussing with Professor Gilbert | 
Murray the difficulties ahead of the League of Nations, that | 
he said an impressive thing which I cannot forget: 

In the second year of the league it seemed perhaps as if we — 
could never learn to reason together because of the age-old 
prejudices of the small nations. One day the situation was 
chaotic. Every small nation was unreasonable, when suddenly it 
was as if a miracle happened. Czecho-Slovakia’s delegate arose 
in the assembly. He had lived and studied in your city where so 
many different peoples of many languages live together in peace, 
working out a new civilization. Because in that new-country life 
he had shed his old country prejudices, he was able in a few 
words to quiet their turbulent minds. Peace prevailed, and we | 
were able to reason together. 
And again Gilbert Murray repeated, “It is a new civilization — 
you are developing in your country.” 

Surely this is worth fighting for: a civilization that will 
give every group—black and white, Jew and Gentile, people 
of all nations—freedom and tolerance. Perhaps with this faith 
we may secure what President Masaryk expects for his 


| republic—more of a vital. religion that concedes and even 


compromises to bring about the understanding. 


It's coming yet, for a’ that, 
When man to man the world o’er shall brothers be for a’ that. 


Thirty odd years of living near to those in the struggle for — 


| existence have made my early impressions freshly important 


for me and brought to my religious life a meaning that grows _ 
in value. It has been among folks that I have felt that Power 


| not myself working for righteousness, revealing the “con- — 


temporary Christ” in the midst of the city of many nations, — 
races and faiths. I now see a new civilization developing that — 
we must work out in good understanding and good will. 
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CITIZENS IN TRANSIT 
(Continued from page 45) 


Vall; but the modern college gives us no common body of 


knowledge and therefore gives us no partnership in it. When | 
‘the younger Pitt, in his valedictory address on leaving the | 


House of Commons, described his own career and his relations 
to British life and the public, he quoted fourteen lines from 


} Horace. There was one line in the middle of that quotation: | 


1“I wrap myself in the sublime dignity of my own achieve- 
|ments.” This he omitted, but recited 
quotation in Latin and the whole house arose and cheered his 
} restraint in leaving out that one line. 
| The significance of the incident, of course, is not merely 
| that legislative bodies have changed! 
body of men there was enough sense of partnership in a common 
body of knowledge to create a feeling of solidarity among the 


the balance of the | 


It is this: In that great | 


educated. But nowadays, when I talk with a man who has | 


been to college, I go away feeling that he knows a lot of 
| things I don’t know; and he would say the same of me. The 
necessary specialization of our colleges has deprived mankind 
| of such a cement of partnership. Adult education must replace 
Jit. We must learn those things as to our common life and 
| activities that we do not learn in college, as those common 
things that come from repose of mind were learned by people 
who lived among their traditions. 

To my mind the processes of adult education will improve 
the processes of government. They will spread the knowledge 
people have of the problems of welfare growing out of our 
adjustment as individuals to our social and economic environ- 


ment. As that improvement takes place, private philanthropy | 


will be able to hand over to the public authorities larger and 
larger areas of its domain. And finally, in that unattainable 
future in which all ideals belong, the public authorities will 
take care of the present work of our community chests and 
the public itself will bring broad sympathy to the aid of public 
authority. 


PUTTING AWAY CHILDISH THINGS 


(Continued from page 15) 


investments; (2) one who is under no compulsion either to do 
or not to do, but who is free to act, or not to act, in accordance 
with the realities of any given situation; and (3) one who is 
able to adjust to an inalterable situation with a minimum of 
conflict. 

It is not possible to deal with this definition completely here, 
but we can discuss at least one important aspect of it. 


| On April 14th | 


AMALGAMATED 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


| will celebrate its 5th Anniversary and it 
is proud of having fully introduced the 
policy of 


Sharing Profits 


with its depositors. 
As a first step in this policy, we now pay | 


Our difficulty comes in taking conduct whether good or bad at 


its face value. Much spurious coin is therefore passed, and when 
we find we have accepted something spurious, we are confused, 
as we have no idea how it came about. Conduct can never be taken 
at its face value, whether it is the conduct of the archbishop, or 
the conduct of a notorious delinquent. 
any conscious deception.) To use an illustration which I have 
used elsewhere*: A blind man stands holding out his cup. A 
benign-looking gentleman steps forward and drops a quarter 
into the cup. A few minutes later a less benign-looking gentle- 
man steps up and takes the quarter from the cup. 

Here are two diametrically opposed actions—one “good,” 
one “bad.” There is a common denominator, however, to both 
actions. Although two actions seem to have been performed, 
as a matter of fact, there was only one action performed; or 
one action performed twice. Both did exactly the same thing, 
really—it is not asserted that this is true in every case of giving 


(I am not referring to | 


and stealing—and both acts were blind, and both acts were com- | 


pulsive (i.e., each had to do the thing he did—not necessarily 
the precise thing he did but something that would serve as 
an emotional equivalent), and both acts are equally “bad,” 
the “badness” lying in the blind and compulsive nature of the 
act, rather than in the act itself. (Continued on page 62) 


* Can Youth Be Coerced? by Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., in Mental 
Hygiene of Normal Childhood. (A series of lectures delivered in Buffalo, 
N. Y., January and February, 1927. Published by the Buffalo Mental 
Hygiene Council.) 


j 
| 


qe 


INTEREST 


On Special Interest Accounts 


All deposits made on or before April 
30th will receive interest at the rate of 
4¥%2% from April tst. 


If it is too much trouble for you to 
transfer your account, bring your book 
to us and we will take care of the entire | 
transaction. | 


ASSETS 


NOW 


11 MILLION 
DOLLARS 


THE AMALGAMATED BANK OF NEW YORK 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


11-15 UNION SQUARE 
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Population Studies 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF A NEW YORK 
C1Ty BLOCK 


by Thomas Jesse Jones $1.50 


} 


INDUSTRIAL CAUSES OF CONGES- 


TION OF POPULATION IN NEW 
YORK: CITY 
by E. E. Pratt $3.00 
© 


PRE-MALTHUSIAN DOCTRINES OF 
POPULATION 


by C. E. Strangeland $3.25 


© 


POPULATION: A STUDY IN 
MALTHUSIANISM 


by W. S. Thompson $2.50 


© 


GROWTH OF CITIES IN THE 19TH 
CENTURY 


by A. F. Weber 


$5.00 


© 


A STUDY OF THE POPULATION OF 
MANHATTANVILLE 


by H. B. Woolston $2.00 


© 


These are all paper volumes. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


New YorK CITY 


| problem; one has found one solution, the other another. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Each of these men is wrestling with the same emotiona! 
Ig 
does not really matter that one solution is socially “good” 
(let us call it so for the sake of argument), and the other 
“bad.” The thing that really matters is the problem itself 4 
The one who a few minutes ago used the “bad” solution, will 
not always utilize this—a few hours later he may be tryinge 
out (quite blindly) the distinguished-looking gentleman’s 
solution. The distinguished gentleman will not always utilize’ 
the solution we have just seen him exhibit—no sooner has he?! 
reached his office than he may, a bit more subtly perhaps, 
but just as surely (and just as blindly) use the other man’s 
solution. We praise the one for his kindliness, and count him’ 
one of the pillars of the community; but his potentiality for | 
harm exceeds that of goodness-knows-how-many whose dark 
wrestle with the same problem got them in the lock-up. 


Placing the first man as a pillar in the social structure places 
the structure in jeopardy; he is wholly undependable, and in. 
a crisis—even, indeed, without one—he is likely to crumble. 
Placing the other man, really far less dangerous, in jail does 
not protect society except for the comparatively few days he 
is actually there. The thing that is wrong with both of these 
men is that each is reacting in accordance with an infantile 
pattern to an infantile conflict, and in that sense neither has 
“grown up.” Their “crime” is “immaturity.”” To put it this 
way does not necessarily change our essential social attitude 
toward the two men. We would not reverse the situation of 
the two—lock up the banker and put the thief in the banker’s 
office. We may still socially approve the one above the other; 
but we shall be on guard against both. The “good” man’s 
advice, especially about “good” things, we shall take with tons 


‘ 


| of salt; in the case of the “bad” man, we shall know both ~ 


what it will not be worth our while to do and what it may 
be worth our while to do, should we set about to “reform” him. 


All we have said would be unimportant did the little in- 
cident we have related stand alone. It was simplified, of 
course, for clearness. But these things never stand alone. 
They are important as parts of great wholes. A wife who 
submits to sexual intercourse only through a sense of duty 
may be unfair to her husband, but if that were all, it would 
not be a matter of great social importance. Such a condition, 
howev: -, is not an isolated one; it does not stand alone; it is 
but a part of an emotional disorganization and lack of maturity 
that permeates the entire life of the woman and affects her 
every human contact. 

Som: of the less obvious signs of emotional immaturity, 
that indicate a state of emotional disorganization or mal- 
development sufficient to handicap the individual personally 
and to affect his social usefulness in ways unimagined either by 
the individual or others, may be mentioned: 


Individuals who are incapable of living an adult sex life and 
finding satisfaction,. pleasure, and healthful stimulation in it. 

Frigid wives, or those who submit to marital relations with 
disgust. ; 

Men who must love many women briefly, and find it difficult 


| or impossible to love one for any length of time. 


Unmarried men and women. (Not necessarily so, of course; 


| but the burden of proof, as it were, is upon the unmarried in- 


dividual.) ’ 

Parents embarrassed by the sex questions of their children. 

Men who would rather “mother” their children than provide 
for them. ; 

Husbands who are more devoted to their mothers than to their 
wives, 

Men and women shy and self-conscious in the presence of — 
each other. 

Women who do not believe that women are inferior to men, 
but who feel so and act as though they were. 

Individuals who force sex-in one form or another unnecessarily 
to the fore. 

Men and women greatly concerned over the salvation, one kind 
or another, of others. 

Judges who wear horns and bellow. 

Ministers whose hearts bleed. ; 

Executives who want what they want when they want it. 

Physicians with a bedside or consultation manner. 

Wives who believe their husbands are never given a square 
deal. 

Husbands who are not understood. 
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People living on Park Avenue on a Greenwich Village income. 

Soci 1 workers who wear out shoe leather rather than brain cells. 

Individuals who send telegrams when there is time for a letter. 

Individuals who are afraid to ask for a raise. 

One (if the task be self-imposed) whose desk must be clean 
by night, 


Again it must be emphasized that it is not these isolated 
“idiosyncrasies” that are important but what they indicate as 
to the emotional economy of the individual. Neither are these 
matters for scorn or blame—or praise, in certain instances— 
but merely for attention and understanding, personal so far as 


the individual is concerned, social so far as the group is con- | 
cerned. The pioneer could not look with unfriendly eye at | 


homespun, but he could look at it and see that it was not 
lovely. The time came when something finer could be substi- 
tuted. Homespun was a part of the time and the time a stage. 


At this particular time, realizing that we are all more or 
less in the same boat, we shall have consideration for one 
another. This will not prevent us, however, from watching 
understandingly those who are chosen or who assume to direct 
us, and refusing to follow when we have reason to believe 
that personal handicaps are being reflected in the leadership. 
Even more importantly it should stir us to work through this 
homespun stage by learning still more about it; by correcting 
through technical intervention, if necessary, such maldevelop- 
ments as is possible; by putting all knowledge available to 
work in securing healthier emotional development on the part 
of those who are still actually in the process of growing up. 


THE ADULT: HIS WORK 


(Continued from page 34) 


I a.n thinking not of the natural physical tensions between men 
and women who work together, but of hero-worship, jealousies 
between workers of the same sex, fantasies that dull the edge 


of accomplishment, the capitalization of sex for petty power. | 


There are more insidious complications that may arise from 
the all-too-common effort to make work compensate for sexual 
staivation. How many men and women who are respected for 
their “devotion” to their tasks are devoted merely because 


they have no other love-object? And what obscure. stresses | 


arise between them and their colleagues when this effort is 
unconscious ? 


There however, one attitude toward work, essentially 
immature, which must be considered before we attempt to 
define the adult worker. We have all known people who—far 
from being indifferent to their work—seem to be aware of 
nothing else in life. They habitually overwork; they cannot 
bear criticism of what they do; they scorn, openly or secretly, 
their less absorbed co-workers; they get frantic about details; 
they are intransigeant at staff-meetings; they sulk when they 
are over-ruled; they have to be handled with gloves. They 
are not workers: they are their work. 

These unfortunates are being worked by the job—that is, 
by their own egos which have become poisonously intertwined 
with the job. Like Narcissus, they can find no happiness except 
in the mirror, and the mirror is their work. The storage- 
battery (to mix metaphors shockingly) has a bottle-neck: all 


their energy flows through one narrow channel and that is | 


always subject to blockade. 
they are spread all over the job, underfoot. They have merged 
themselves with their work because they have no other place 
to live. 


The adult worker is in no such danger as this. When a 
man can say “This is I, in here; that is my work, out there,” 
you camot fluster him with praise nor crush him with criticism. 
He has a place of his own. He puts energy into his work; it 
is not dragged from him by forces which he does not under- 
stand. I think one might begin a definition of the mature 


One hurts them inevitably because | 


worker right here: The waolk at’ work is conscious of the | 


distinction “between what he is and what he does. 


When a man is separate from his work, moreover, he can | 


get a good look at it, all around, behind, top and bottom. He | 


can deal with the facts. I do not know how many dull and ' 


5 es pee: shows the noblest thief of the ages —Vesalius, 
who stole corpses from the gallows of Montfaucon and Lou- 
vain, wrote De humani corporis fabrica, and founded the modern 
science of anatomy. ‘“‘The human body was his Bible, and he 
cared not how he obtained copies,’’ says Dr. Logan Clendening. 
Across the title page of his 16th-century Latin treatise Sir 
William Osler wrote: “‘ Modern medicine begins here.” 


THE HUMAN 
BODY 


By LOGAN CLENDENING, M. D. 


HE fight made by Vesalius against superstition 

is but one of many a stirring, heroic, or 
grotesque episode in the long history of man’s 
study of himself. Dr. Clendening narrates these 
episodes in a way to thrill the mind. The picture 
above (greatly reduced) is one of over a hundred 
of his illustrations and diagrams. The volume 
containing them tells today’s man-in-the- street 
more about that universal subject, the body, than 
yesterday’s most brilliant anatomist could learn 
in a long lifetime. 


In astyle that renders that of popular novels un- 
readably flat by comparison, Dr. Clendening gives 
all that we most need and want to know about 
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Hopkins Institute for Bio- A world-beater. 
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dangerous jobs have to be done in the world. I am sure tha’ 
T. V. Smith is right when he urges technicians to see the 
importance of a determined effort to make work more sig 
nificant to the worker. But I am sure too that as work is 
organized in the modern world relatively little of it will be at 
all times intrinsically appealing. Some of it will. be brutally 
monotonous. Such reality cannot be balked, but we need not 
make faces at it. No man need measure his satisfaction im 
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Dr. W. F. Ocsurn, The eminent sociologist says: “I think it is a 
remarkable book. It is one of the few books that I have read 
recently from cover to cover. Your exposition of the first part 
is so good that it will rival Hart’s famous ‘Psychology of Insanity’, 
I think ...I have already recommended the book far and wide, 
and have given away a number of copies.” $3.00 


THE MEANING OF 
A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


By EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


Pror. JAMEs Harvey Rosinson says: “Mr. Martin’s book is far 
and away the best and most alluring picture I know of what it 
would be to be grown up... It holds out hope for all of us.’ 
Pror. JoHn Dewey says: “An exceptionally fine book. I strongly 


recommend it.” $3.00 
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By JOHN B. WATSON 
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Believing that psychological care of the child is as necessary as 
physical care, Dr. Watson has prepared this handbook in which 
he discusses in detail daytime and night care involving such 


problems as the control of fear, rage, temper, mother love, sex. 
Illustrated, $2.00 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
By V. H. MOTTRAM 
Professor of Physiology, University of London 


A distinguished physiologist, with a “genius for making compli- 
cated scientific facts at once clear and interesting,” describes how 
the human body is put together and how it functions, and presents 
the modern point of view in this changing science. 

Fully illustrated $3.00 
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Declaration of Independence for Biology.” $1.00 
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work by its objective character alone, for the satisfaction is in 
the worker, not the work. 

What, then, is this inner satisfaction? That is too hard a 
question for me to answer confidently. It seems clear that the 
apparent satisfactions of power, of security, of praise, of 
devotion, are not to be trusted; they are treacherous when 
they are not consciously understood, and transitory and| 
irrelevant at best. It seems true that the ego—that within 
ourselves which can be praised and which hungers for power 
over our fellows—can be given control over our work only 
at grave risk to the ultimate values of living. There is, I 
believe, something within the adult which is closer to him than 
this ego, something which he dare not exploit. What you call 
it does not matter—soul, libido, stuff of life. It is essentially 
creative, and that is almost all we know about it. 

One hesitates to use that word, which has been so grossly 
handled by the sentimentalist and the esthete. What I mean 
by creation is a purposive change in the real situation which 
surrounds us. A man may create a comfortable home for his 
dumpy wife and slow-witted child by selling pickles and cheese 
over a delicatessen counter. If what he most deeply wants to 
do in life is to create that home and if he is conscious of the 
relation between his desire and his job, he can find satisfaction 
in his work and he is no whit less creative than the man who 
is struggling to express Chicago in an orchestral suite. The 
adult finds his satisfaction not primarily in the nature of the 
thing he works at, but in his effort to obey the wanting that 
lies deepest in him. Knowing that one wants to create and 
striving to do so is life. Knowing what one wants to create, 
and bringing all one’s personality to the task, is maturity. 

Within limits, one job does as well as another for the 
satisfaction of certain creative desires. The adult worker will 
not shift from job to job merely in the search for an “‘in- 
teresting” one. But he may change as he gradually learns 
how to serve his own desire. The more complex the per- 
sonality, the more difficult it is to discover what one really 
wants and the more intricate the task of organizing life around 
it. The satisfaction of one man may be keener, and harder to 
attain, than those of another, for no two personalities present 
the same compound of impulses and faculties, and our inner 
desire grows with our own power to work for it. I suspect 
that the values of work vary in direct proportion to the 
worker’s success in individualizing his desire, in discovering 
what he as distinct from all other men most wants to create. 
And the process of discovery may take more patience than Job’s 
and more courage than—well, Lindbergh’s. 

Do the values of life lie in work, or outside work? Both. 
They lie in the discovery, when one has put away childish 
things, of one’s deepest creative desire, in submission to it 
without regard to crowd judgments or the clamor of the ego, 
in the conscious use of work as a tool to achieve it. The adult 


worker is one who, separate from his work, is master of it, 
and who lives not merely by work, but in and through it. 


WHEN IS A CHILD GROWN UP? 
(Continued from page 29) 


(the period represented by the small steep portion of the curve 
to the left of the axis) the mother contributes everything to 


the child. The child does not have a separate existence. But 
at the moment of birth the relationship is altered. The child 
begins to receive stimuli from the external world and reacts 
to them in definite ways. It becomes an individual. Never 
again will the relationship of complete dependence which 
existed at birth be presént. 


But this relationship—the utter helplessness of the infant— 
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S a very precious one to the parents, and here it -is possible 
o make a fundamental mistake—to attempt to seize this mo- 
ent and retain it. It is pleasant to feel that one is God, 
ll-powerful and all-knowing. The mother’s intelligence should 
arn her that if this relationship continued the infant could 
ot grow and develop toward self-dependence, that the child 
ust be freed gradually so that it may develop strength to 
meet the obstacles of the world. The same struggle goes on 
hroughout the life of the child, the desire of the parents to 
aintain the relationship of dependence and of their own im- 
ortance combatting their appreciation of the fact that the 
child must be allowed more and more to stand on its own feet. 


HEORETICALLY, in terms of our curve, any encroach- 
ment of parent upon child would produce a depression of 
he curve. Actually this very rarely happens unless there is a 
efinite hostility on the part of the parent toward the child. 
here seems to be a buffer reaction between the child on the 
ne hand and the environment, more specifically the parents, 
n the other, and equilibrium is maintained. An encroach- 
ent on the part of the parents beyond the proper point on 
he curve usually does not result in an actual depression of 
he curve, for the forces within the child resist it. If an 
ncroachment is successful in the physical or social field the 
orces of growth within the individual will respond by resist- 
ance, which may manifest itself in the emotional or mental 
ield. The same degree of encroachment will produce a greater 
effect the earlier in the curve it is applied. By repetition of 
uch stimuli the resistance aroused will be much greater than 
is necessary merely to compensate for the particular encroach- 
ent, and thus reactions of aggressiveness, maliciousness, dis- 
onesty, and evasiveness may be established by what is after all 
a well-meant effort on the part of the parent to help the child. 


Here the constitutional factors play a role. Most healthy 
ersons have gone through childhood without the more serious 
onsequences of the occasional encroachments and the unavoid- 
able ineptitude of parents. This is probably due to the fact 
that their constitutional reserve is more than adequate to meet 
such situations and no permanent damage is caused. But if 
the child is functioning with a very inadequate base of reserve 
strength an encroachment which may not seem severe coming 
early in life may threaten to exhaust or actually exceed the 
reserve. The tendency toward resistance in such a case will 
show itself by compensatory efforts which may amount in de- 
gree to a neurosis or a psychoneurosis or even a more serious 
damage. Furthermore, it is rare to find a weak constitution 
in a child without some similar manifestations in the parent. 
In such cases the resulting pathological relationships are more 
imminent and require an extreme of care and of good judg- 
ment which the ordinary healthy family would not have to 
consider. 

In any particular case in which the parent may be in doubt 
as to the amount of support which the child needs, and the 
point at which such support becomes an encroachment, it is 
essential to bear in mind the ultimate goal of maturity for 
the child. The objective of the parents must be to prepare 
the child for complete liberation, so that at the age of twenty- 
one or twenty-five he will be able to meet the world as it is, 
not modified in any degree whatsoever by the parents. 


In summarizing we may say that the curve of development 
of the child presents graphically the parent-child relationship. 
It indicates the balance between the child’s strength and the 
parents’ support, and the shifting of emphasis from the parents 
to the child. Just what this emphasis is at various times de- 
pends upon the constitutional factors and the previous training 
of the child. In any individual instance it may be a difficult 
matter for the parents to decide exactly what the child’s needs 
are. The tendency will be to supply too much. Such en- 
croachment by the parents upon the child, although it may not 
mean a depression of the curve, owing to the reserve force 
which the child has, can best be avoided by constant recognition 
on the part of the parents of the ultimate goal of complete 
social independence for the child when the age of maturity 
or adulthood is reached. 


This article is Series C, number 132, of the publications from the Institute 
for Tuvenile Research, Chicago, Herman M. Adler, M.D., director. 
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proposes is soundly con- 
ceived.”” Allyn A. Young, 
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A magazine for intelligent progressive adults. 

Its subject matter has been conceded to be the greatest piece of con- 
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WE ADULTS RECONSIDER OURSELVES ~ 
(Continued from page 8) 3 


altogether amazing success. We begin to be a bit doubtful 
about it now. Two competitors for our political affectior 
have appeared, Fascism and Sovietism, both of them rathe: 
contemptuously anti-democratic. Some of us, because we aré 
a little bored with our first love, begin to flirt with the one 
or the other. So dear old Democracy seems on the point of 
being cold-shouldered out of the apartment. Others of us 
call alarmingly to the defense of the good old dame. Some 
even go so far in her defense as to deny the very spirit that 
has been her glory by hushing up any one who ventures to 
say a critical word against her. 

Obviously, we are in somewhat of a mess. Many of us 
do not wish to lose this rather rare spirit that has been ours; 
and yet we become increasingly aware that the democracy 
we have known goes counter in many respects to our sober 
scientific thought. Must we forever build politics on the 
pattern of a fight instead of on the pattern of organic 
growth? Here is a searching problem for the psychology 
of the future. Can we, in short, through a wiser under- 
standing of ourselves, learn to devise a more adequate 
technique for democracy? 

The third major problem of the future concerns the 
quality of individual life. In recent years, we have become 
accustomed to hear one typical criticism of ourselves: we 
are drab. We live on Main Street. We pursue barren, 
uneventful lives. Our towns are ugly. Or if not positively 
ugly, at least colorless. Can we capture or recapture some- 
thing of the beauty of life that seemed to promise in the 
fascinating years of childhood? Why did those fascinating 
years so suddenly transform themselves into this dullish and 
drabby thing we call adulthood—this mental and bodily 
unattractiveness; this dreary rigidity; this tight-lipped fear- 
someness; this graspiness; this lack of a sense of the 
pageantry of life? Is all that inevitable? Is there no way 
out to something creatively adventurous, to something which 
holds the glamorous unexpectedness of a life not growing old? 


Why do we ache for white-winged loveliness, 
God, if our lives must stick in sleazy mud? 


We do ache for it. How can we find it? Years 
ago William James wrote an article on the Energies of Men 
which sounded the first note towards a new search—the 
search for more in ourselves. The psychology of the future 
will undoubtedly carry on that exploration. As it becomes 
aware of the depths of its own problems, it will seek the an- 
swer to the most poignant question which some of us are be- 
ginning to ask: How may our life be less barren in its dullness? 

And so an interesting age is ahead of us—an age of 
exploration and discovery. New Columbuses are sailing out 
across uncharted seas of ourselves. Once upon a time, 
because of an earlier Columbus, the world that was flat 
became round. What transforming things will happen to 
us as new discoveries are made—to our politics, business, 
homes, marriage relations, schools, religion? Who can 
tell? The discoveries may be safe and sane in their effects, 
or they may be profoundly disruptive. They may bring not 
peace but a sword. But when an energy of exploration is 
set going, we have to abide the consequences. Does it mat- 
ter? To the stay-at-home, yes, perhaps. But not to those 
who are out at the prow, with the sting of the salt in their 
nostrils and ahead of them new horizons. 
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list of stumbling blocks in Eng- 
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can usage, containing grammatical 
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pages. 
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eAn Invitation 


The Russell Sage Foundation 


cordially invites you to visit its exhibit of publica- 
tions at the National Conference of Social Work, 
Memphis, May 2-9, and inspect its newest book 


PUBLICITY FOR SOCIAL WORK 
by 


Mary SWAIN ROUTZAHN and 
Evart G. ROUTZAHN 


A practical working manual on methods of spread- 
ing information to obtain support for social move- 
ments, change personal or community habits in 
matters affecting health or safety, and secure new 
laws or the enforcement of old ones. 


425 pages. 60 pages of illustrations. Price $3.00. 


Ask at the book exhibit for the 1928 cata- 
logue of books and pamphlets, or write to 


Publication Department 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 EAST 220 STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“CREATING THE NEW WORLD OUTLOOK” 
GREEN ACRE, ELIOT, MAINE 


LECTURE COURSES 


HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, Ph.D., Historian 

July 30—August 3 

Five lectures on “The World Today in Terms of World Unity” 
FRANK HAMILTON HANKINS, Ph.D., of Smith College - 

August 6—10 

Five lectures on “Racial Differences and International Harmony” 
EDWIN ARTHUR BURTT, Ph.D., of University of Chicago 

August 13—17 

Five lectures on “Science, Philosophy and Religion” 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Ph.D., of Cornell University 

August 20—24 

Five lectures on “The Evolution of Religion” 


TERMS 
1 course, $5 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD UNITY 


The purpose of the Institute is to promote consideration of the new 
view-points and principles accepted by responsible scholars in history, 
science, philosophy and religion, especially those which create a real 
basis for faith in the capacities of humanity to achieve the spirit of 
unity and co-operation in all that pertains to the vital interests of 
mankind. By attending the sessions of the Institute for one, two, 
three or four weeks, you will enjoy acquaintance with one or more 
of the truly creative minds in America, and at the same time benefit 
by a vacation spent in an exceptionally healthful and beautiful 
environment. 


The site is noted for its remarkable natural beauty and healthfulness. 
Two hundred acres, Inn, cottages, community house, library, arts 
and crafts studio, theatre, dormitories and camps. Bathing, boating, 
tennis, golf, etc. 

Accommodations at reasonable rates 


4 courses, $20 Single lecture, $1.50 


Send for Prospectus today 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD UNITY 
4 East 12th Street New York City 


WHO IS GROWN UP?. 


(Continued from page 23) 


played some part in the getting of his own living, and helped 
a weaker person get his. Some experience in success, some in 
failure, some in giving obedience, some in exercising the 
authority that goes with responsibility, some in play, some in 
creating for the sheer love of it, all seem to me necessary 
components of this fund. If one were going to appraise people 
on the score of maturity, he should be prepared to find in a 
given person evidences of great maturity in some aspects and 
astonishing immaturity in others. We shall let the technicians 
figure out how to strike the balance of the total. 

How does it feel to realize that one has attained maturity? 
Perhaps as the hard-working little mother felt who took her 
large family for the first time on a railway journey. Hurry- 
ing on the train, she searched eagerly for two empty seats. 
When she found them, she turned one backward, stowed the 
numerous bags and bundles below and then planted the equally 
numerous offspring at strategic points on top. Seating herself 
and resuming the baby, temporarily assigned to an older child, 
she surveyed the scene with satisfaction, smiled and remarked 
to the children, “This is just how it is goin’ to be.” 


ADOLESCENT AMERICA 


(Continued from page 48) 


reason. We treat him as the incarnation of the unknown 
soldier. This is a heritage from frontier days. Our discussions 
everywhere concern themselves with the citizen’s absolute 
rights (although very little with his equally absolute duties) 
and with his inalienable prerogatives of personal liberty. We 
think of man versus the state, of individual freedom and social 
control as inevitably in contrast; yet a2 moment’s reflection 
ought to convince any one that it is only through the state 
that man can make his natural rights effective and only through 
social control that he can safeguard his personal liberty. 

Following out the analogy from the new physics [see page 
47], how can the forces which make for improved citizenship 
be made more effective? At present we have only a hazy 
notion of what they are and only in a crude way do we know 
how they operate. All around us gigantic campaigns of civic 
education are being carried on by organizations of every kind, 
every bit of it inspired by the hope of improving the attitude 
of the citizen towards his government and especially his sense 
of civic duty. A large part of this effort is based upon the 
Naive assumption that if you only exhort people with sufficient 
earnestness they can be induced to accept a body of wholly 
irrational ideas which are embalmed in the rhetoric of 
patriotism. No part of this nation-wide campaign for the 
promotion of better citizenship utilizes a technique that has 
ever been examined by scientific methods to discover whether 
it is at all adapted to the end in view. We have a striking 
illustration in the efforts that are now being made to get out 
the vote on election day. Everywhere we see organizations 
setting up a ballyhoo on the eve of election, urging the people 
to vote whether they vote intelligently or not; to vote for the 
sake of showing that they are good citizens and not political 
slackers. Yet a moment’s reflection ought to convince any 
rational mind that people do not become good citizens by going 
to the polls; on the contrary, they go to the polls because they 
are good citizens. To vote unintelligently, without real interest 
in the candidates or the issues, is a much greater disservice to 
the commonwealth than not to vote at all. 

In a certain western city, at the last election, the Chamber 
of Commerce hired a staff of clerks for the day and had them 
call up every name in the telephone book with the injunction: 
“Go to the polls and do your duty. Don’t be a slacker.” The 
cost was considerable and it demoralized the local telephone 
service during the day; but the results were negligible so far 


_ as stimulating the vote was concerned. In another city, one of 
_ the candidates determined to wage war on the habitual stay-- 
_ at-homes, in every speech that he delivered. 
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he kept reiterating from the stump, “but if you can’t 
| vote for me, vote for my opponent. Don’t stay away from the 
polls. Do your duty. Come out and vote for somebody.” Of 
course he didn’t mean a word of it. No candidate honestly 
desires a bumper vote in the interest of his opponent. It is 
contrary to human nature. 

The whole thing shows how readily we tolerate the rankest 
sort of insincerity in politics and how enslaved we have become 
to impostor phrases around the “sacred duty” of the citizen 
to go though the motions of marking crosses on a sheet of 
} paper whenever his rulers choose to summon him to the polls. 
| Yet there is nothing in our constitutions, law, or civic morality 
| which makes it the duty of any one +o vote unless he feels 
that he can thereby contribute to the greater effectiveness of 

popular government. 
| A large part of this effort to mobilize the slacker vote is 
based upon the belief that most of the stay-at-homes are in 
the ranks of the intelligent, educated, well-to-do citizens who 
would help the cause of honest and efficient government if 
they would only come to the polls and give expression to their 
high ideals. Everywhere you hear it said that the semi- 
illiterate voters of low intelligence muster their full strength 
at the ballot boxes in the proletarian wards at the behest of 
the boss and his minions, while the fine residential wards poll 
only half or less than half their registered quotas. That im- 
) pression has spread far, yet there does not seem to be a shred 
of statistical evidence to support it. On the contrary, every 
study that has been made of this matter indicates that, under 
nermal conditions, the best showing at the polls is regularly 
) made by what we call the “best neighborhoods.” In the 
| absence of artificial stimulation and with due allowance for 
| other abnormalities, non-voting tends to vary directly with 
| density. Professor Charles H. Titus, of the University of 
| California, has recently demonstrated by careful investigation 
| that small communities make a better showing at the polls, on 
| the average, than larger ones do. The larger and more crowded 
| the electoral unit, the higher is the percentage of registered 
voters who stay away. Within the large cities, moreover, 
) figures show that the tenement house precincts regularly take 
the palm for the highest percentage of non-voters. 

To the casual observer this does not appear to be the case. 
He sees the crowds of workers swarming to the polling booths 
as soon as they are opened in the morning and waiting there in 
line for their ballots. This stands impressively in contrast 
with the leisurely stream which trickles to the polls of the 
good residential sections during the day. But the rush of voters 
in overalls comes to an end before the noon hour arrives, while 
the automobiles in the outlying wards keep shuttling to the 
polls right up to the closing time: The voters do not come in 
crowds, but they keep coming. At any rate, the statistics, 
when they are examined, do not jibe with the observations of 
that phantom fellow, “the man in the street.” His im 
pressions are wrong upon this, as on many other matters of 
crowd psychology. 


votes,” 


HREE. years ago Dr. Harold F. Gosnell of Chicago, under- 

took an interesting experiment in stimulation of non- 
voters. This involved a complete canvass of all the adult citizens 
in twelve selected districts of Chicago. Among them were 
| included a “Gold Coast” precinct inhabited by wealthy native 
| whites, a depreciated residential area, a Negro section, and 
various other neighborhoods representing all parts of the city. 
Each was fairly compact in area and homogeneous in its social 
texture. Then the citizens in each district were divided at 
random into two equal groups, one to be experimented upon 
and the other to be used as a sort of control. All those in the 
experimental group were thereupon bombarded with non- 
partisan appeals through the mails, urging them to vote at the 
municipal election of 1925. Those in the non- -experimental 
groups were not “stimulated” in this way. 

The results were most interesting. It was found that all 
the precincts responded to the stimulus, but in different de- 
grees. Among native-born, well-educated citizens who had 
lived for several years in the city, the stimulating proved to 
| be relatively ineffective. On the other hand, there was a good 

response among those voters who had little or no schooling 


The Training 


WHAT IS THE NECESSARY EQUIPMENT FOR 
SOCIAL WORK TRAINING? «“, love for one’s fellow- 


beings, good common sense, broad experience in life, a desire to 
be of service . .. scientific training in the social sciences... 
(See Pamphlet, p. 5.) 
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James Elbert Cutler, Ph.D., Dean 
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The National School of 
The Young Women’s Christian Associations for 
Professional Study 


A graduate, resident school maintained for the pur- 
pose of developing professional leadership in the 
Association. Open also to graduate students preparing 
for work with women and girls in social and religious 
organizations. Single courses may be taken in con- 
nection with graduate work at Columbia or other 
institutions. 


For information address 


135 East 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


| SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
| NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Graduate training for Family Case Work, Children’s Case 
Work, Medical Social Work, Group and Community Work, 
Vocational Guidance and Social Research. Supervised field 
work with New Orleans social agencies. Credit toward 
advanced academic degrees. 


Courses begin October 1 and February 1. Selected courses 
offered in Summer School epening June 18, 1928. Bulletins 
and other information sent on request. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


EARN PROMOTION 


COLLEGE CREDIT 
through the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The Unibersity of Chicago 


741 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, 


FOREIGN SCHOOL 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN THE OLD WORLD 


Chateau de Bures 
PAR VILLENES, SEINE-ET-OISE 
17 miles from Paris, France 
COUNTRY BOARDING SCHOOL 
To Prepare Boys for American Colleges 
30 acres. Own farm. New dormitories with outdoor sleeping porches. Gymnasium. 


Athletic fields. 
DAY SCHOOL, 57 Rue Boileau, Paris 
For boys and girls under 12. 
Modern, Progressive Methods. Music, Art, Sciences. 25 American and Forelgn Masters. 
For information address, The Secretary, Box 675, Amherst, Mass. 
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and almost no knowledge of governmental institutions. That | 
just what might have been expected, and it warrants the su; 
gestion that our uplift organizations, in their rabble-rousir. 
campaigns against non-voting, are merely playing into the hanc! 
of the ward boss. They seem to be making his wor. 
easier by harrying to the polls a fine grist of semi-illiterat: 
undiscriminating voters who are altogether likely to vote h- 
way. 
This matter has been discussed at some little length becaus 
it indicates the crude and unscientific way in which we habitu: 
ally approach our political problems. Assuredly we have — 
problem in the fact that thirty or forty per cent of our potentia 
electorate is regularly absent from the polls. But the remed™ 
for this is not compulsion, nor is it to be found in this nation: 
wide prodding of the voter at the last moment. What we 
most need is to make registration a less irksome task, to sim 
plify the ballot, hold fewer elections, and vitalize the party 
system so that our political parties shall perform, not evade 
their proper functions. Above all, we must adapt our cam- 
paigns of civic education to the needs of a people who have 
attained adolescence and should be approached accordingly. 


THE BEST TWENTY YEARS 


(Continued from page 11) 


might accrue to a society in which an effective minority of its 
members actually grew up—in addition, of course, to the in- 
creased possibility of the completion of the individual life work 
—would be the opportunity afforded for reworking the social 
pattern in the light of an informed experience. As it is we 
are continually prevented from bringing mature intellectual 
experience to bear on the social problem by the over emphasis 
of numbers on the side of those members of society who are 
still experiencing it, and the subconscious pull of the tradition 
of decrepitude attached to the third score of maturity. There 
has always been a sporting notion that we who are about to 
die should pause before imposing the fruit of our experience 
upon those whose term of life outruns our own. Such an 
inhibition is tempered by the consideration that we are still to 
have a good whack at the social alterations we could set in 
motion, 

Even higher than the possibility of a maturely fashioned 
social order, do I rate the opportunity which an intelligence 
emphatically freed from obligation to the species would find 
for a study of the next phase of evolution, provided that there 
is a step beyond this present one. Long ago I became con- 
vinced that individual survival, if a reality, can be soundly 
predicated only from the nature of that life which we now 
have. But how can any of us arrive at conclusions about the 
nature of an existence which is for its best years obsessed with 
the urge to preserve the species, and for the rest terrified out 
of its wits by the fear of dissolution? What is needed here is 
a reasonable interval between these two infirmities in which 
the soul of man may know itself and take stock of its chances 
and capacities for continuance. 

How shall we know what life means until we have a little 
leisure to consider it apart from the noise it makes by the mere 
mechanism of its going on with itself? — ‘ 

This, I take it, is the next great adventure of maturity. 


“AgNO 


MOTHER’S DAY 


(Continued from page 39) 


me to say, you’re all so down on me,” sniffled Maisie, more 
sorry for herself than ever. “I didn’t do nothing. No one 
can say I did. Even the cop said I was a good girl and ought 
to have another chance.” mf 
“Oh, the cop said that did he?” echoed Rose as if she were 
addressing a viper. “Perhaps you will tell your mother why 
you were discussing your behavior with a cop. She might 
like to hear what the cops think of you. I’m not in- 
terested myself,’ and she turned away as if the mere sight 
of such a repellent object as Maisie or her mother was an 
offense to any lady. a 
“IT was only doing a favor to Brownie. I’d do a favoz to 
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ny friend, even if it was a little inconvenient,” explained 
ij aisie, pursing her mouth. 


1 “You might explain what the favor was,’ responded Rose School of Social Work 


wily, “and tell us who Brownie may be. Your mother has 
.jrought you up so swell, she’d like to know the company you SIMMONS COLLEGE 
thoose, I’m sure.” 
Again Gert and Elsie gave a slight giggle, Emma shook COURSES IN: 


ose’s arm to keep her quiet, and Mrs. Glukens’ countenance 


3s almost vacant, so great was her effort to suppress her Medical Social Work 
yrath, She was accustomed to express herself with a broom P 5a CONN TI  k 
tick at such times, and her fingers itched for one now. The hychtatric octa or 


ly sympathy was in Mr. Glukens’ eyes. If he had dared, Family Welfare 
e would have marched out of the room with Maisie, then and Child W If 

nere. Escape had been as habitual a resource with him as é one 
“lrooms had been with his wife. The repression of the impulse Community Work 


™) flight fairly made his eyes water. 

i “Brownie is a friend of mine. Nobody can criticize my Address 
Iriends,” went on Maisie with conscious merit. 

‘ “Oh, they can’t can’t they?” jeered Rose, throwing off THE DIRECTOR 


em, or send them over the road! Brownie is in the work- 


mma’s restraining hold. “They can’t criticize them, or arrest | | 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
ouse right now, if you want to know, and you'd be there 2 


ourself if you’d only been born a little sooner. Gosh, I’ll be 
lad when you are old enough to be locked up for life, and 
hope the cell’s not padded either. That'll teach you to stop 
ounding your head against the wall.” 

“T never pounded my head on no wall,” sobbed Maisie into 
small handkerchief which Gert supplied to her from her 
ead purse. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
SOCIAL BCONOMICS 


“Has Maisie been pounding her head? Has she gone Two-year course leading to A.M. Degree 


razy?” faltered Mrs. Glukens. Her bewilderment was ex- Preparation for Social Case Work 
usable but her question started Rose and the younger sisters and Social Research 


to such nervously explosive laughter that the effort to re- , Pi ur , 
ress it was obviously going to make them all hysterical any For Social Economics circulars apply to Registrar 


iinute. 
The long-suffering Emma again came to the front. “You Phair dees <2 Aare a ‘i 


on’t get anywhere mixing her all up, Rose, and if Maisie 
tarts to bawl she can’t talk.” She turned to her mother. 
They found Maisie in a raid, if you want to know. She was 


aught in a room with two other girls and Brownie’s husband. 
hey had booze there, and everything, and they’re all in jail 
ut Maisie because she’s a kid.” 


“Brownie’s her friend. It’s all right to be at her parties, The Aniversity of Chicago 
in’t it?” was Mr. Glukens’ first venture into the argument. The Graduate School of Horial Service Administration 


e immediately regretted it. peseee 


“All right? Sure it’s all right to be caught at 3 A. M. in a 

ooze joint with some one else’s husband and a bunch of Janes. SUMMER QUARTER 

t’s swell—so swell they arrested the whole bunch. That’s First Term, June 18—July 25 

hat keeps the wardens busy—hanging crooks like that.” Second Term, July 26—August 31 

At last Maisie had a valid excuse to howl. . ee mel ee ge 

oing to hang me for accommodating a friend?” and she 
obbed with such lustiness that Gert put her arm around her, SPRING QUARTER BEGINS APRIL 2 

nd even Elsie frowned at: Rose. Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 


Emma sighed. “It’s no use trying to get either Maisie or A limited number of qualified undergraduate and 
ose to tell what happened. They’re both too worked up. unclassified students admitted. Bulletins on request. 
hey always rub each other the wrong way when they’re mad.” 
“We all make a point of that in our family,” snorted the 
oleano, but Emma continued without noticing her. 

“This is what they did, as near as I can figure. It sounds 
retty dumb. But Maisie says that this Brownie wanted 


ome alimony and she said she could get it if some one Ss SCHOOL 

vould . . .” she hesitated. of the ENciisH Fork DANcE Society 
“Compromise,” prompted Maisie proudly through her hand- Rederationnofea mecicant Branches 

erchief. under the direction of 
“Yes, compromise, as they call it, Brownie’s husband. So Mr. Douglas Kennedy 

he girls got some booze and got Brownie’s husband up there Director of the English Folk Dance Society, London, England 


aying they wanted him to teach them to play poker,” at 

(“Poker!” hissed Mrs. Glukens under her breath.) ‘‘And MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
hey planned to have Brownie and a detective watch outside Amherst, Massachusetts 

and come and find them. . ..” 


“e 


Second Year 
. . and then Brownie’s husband would be compromised and August 20th to September 1st, 1928 
5 ; is aa 
Brownie would get her alimony, interrupted Maisie eagerly. Delightful location in the hills of Central Massachusetts. 
After all: it was her adventure, her claim to the limelight. Graded Classes every morning, in Morris, Sword and Country Dancing. 


, : . . Certificate Examinations held each week. 
It wasn’t fair for Emma to snatch all the importance of telling Ecc Tihall cemereteeit CH uletecinvlan Meer aereaene 


anything so romantic and interesting. Her sisters might have | For information address ‘SUSAN H. GILMAN, Secretary 

fur coats, but to compromise—that was her distinction! | 159) Bastsbord | Rireetsy New rYork eCity 

Mrs. Glukens looked genuinely mystified. She threw herself 
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Northwestern University Summer School 


June 25 to August 18 
CoursEs IN 


Urban Sociology 
Labor Problems 


Recreation Training 
Group Leadership 


and related subjects 


For fuller information, address, 


The DIRECTOR of the SUMMER SESSION — 
100 University Hall Evanston, Illinois 


HARTFORD 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


W. DouGLas MACKENZIE, President 


THE Foundation is an interdenominational university ‘ef re- 
ligion serving an international constituency. An old insti- 
tution with history and traditions now housed in a new plant 
of five beautiful stone buildings on spacious campus. Faculty 
of 30 specialists and numerous lecturers. Case Memorial 
Library of 200,000 volumes and pamphlets, rich in sources 
and special collections. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Graduate Training 


for 
Community Social Work, Social Case 
Work and Public Health Nursing 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
State University of Iowa, lowa City 


announces 


summer courses in phases of child development of interest to graduate 
students, leaders of child study groups, teachers, social workers, 
and parents, 
wit 
observation and practice in the preschools 


June 11 to July 20, 1928: Tuition $36 


* * * = * 


SECOND ANNUAL STATE CONFERENCE 


on 
child study and parent education 
June 20, 21, and 22, 1928 
_Iowa City, Iowa 
* * * * * 
For information address: 

Iowa CuHttp WELFARE RESEARCH STATION 
Iowa City, Iowa 


=) 
“Compromise means to get you in Dutch,” explained Emr 

“But she got herself in Dutch, didn’t she? Who is ¢f 
compromising?’ was the not unnatural rejoinder. 3| 

Maisie explained eagerly. “You see it was this way. Ti 
other girls were to get him to pour out some booze, and thy 
I was going to pull up the shade, and Brownie and the detecti 
was to come in, and that was all there was to it. It wi 
just quiet and ladylike and everything. He owes her alimo» 
and he won't pay it.” ; 

“All right, you pull up the shade and what happens next © 
inquired Rose sarcastically. : 

“Well, nothing happened. 
down but nobody came.” 

“And where was Brownie?” i 

“T don’t know,” faltered Maisie, beginning to sniff again. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” contradicted her sister relentlessl 
“Brownie was off joy-riding with the detective and forge 
about the whole bunch of you. If she gets a joy-ride, shi 
should worry about her friends, her alimony, or the windoy 
shade. Good Lord! What a bunch!” 

Rose turned unexpectedly on her parents. “If you want t 
know why Maisie is shy and tricky, I’ll tell you. It’s be 
cause you are. Yes, both of you. Ma’s worse, of course. Bu 
Dad sits back and stands for it like one kid in school wh 
gets a kick out of seeing another one get tanned. Dad alway 
half enjoyed our rows, the way most guys like to watch 
drunk or a dogfight. It was something to look at and liste 
to after a dull day. Sometimes if we didn’t fight, he’d sit an 
fidget with his bunch of keys like a baby, just for somethin 
to do evenings.” 

“We didn’t have money for fine parties like you have new, 
apologized poor Dad. | 

“Ma got all our pay. What did. she do with it?’ Ros 
snapped back at him. ; 

“If I hadn’t kept it, you would have spent every cent yo 
earned like you do now,” retorted her mother, her eyes rovin 
with girlish envy over her daughters’ fine clothes. “Instal 
ment!”’ she sniffed as a final thrust. 

“That's our business,” was Rose’s rejoinder, her face get 
ting red. “How’ve you been buying that house all your life? 

“Houses are different,” faltered her mother, temporaril 
checkmated. 

“What d’ya mean—different?” demanded Rose following u 
her advantage. “And what chance did we ever get in tha 
house to have our boy friends quiet and regular like othe 
girls? Just because your courting was over, you had to hor 
in on other people’s. My Lord! All four of us married an 
to good guys too, and every one married after a fight. That 
the only way the kid will get a husband, if she goes back hom 
Rows when he calls, Ma raving and Dad standing for it, s 
as to see another guy get a licking. Then married somewher 
in a temper—when it ought to be—different ...” Here 
was Rose’s turn to get sorry for herself and sniff into he 
scrap of chiffon. 

“What d’ya mean calling your mother names?” explode 
Mrs. Glukens as soon as she could insert a word. “Didn 
I have to see that you married your beaux respectable?” 


“Who wanted to do anything else?” sobbed Rose. “Mayt 
you're the only respectable woman in this town. Maybe every 
body else is raring to go bad unless you stop ’em. Maisie 
tricky, but look at the tricks you pulled on us. I got Heini 
here to prove it,” at which to the evident astonishment of a 
them, she darted to the door, and beckoned to some one ou 
side. A tall blond fellow answered to the summons, and afte 
nodding to the girls, seated himself in the remaining chai! 
He was heavy and raw-boned, with an underhung jaw—th 
very Samson to be in bondage to any saucy little Delilah wh 
would make love to him. He twirled his hat somewhat sheey 
ishly and avoided his father-in-law’s eye. The two lone male 


evidently feared to betray their embarrassment by a nervou 
snicker, if their eyes met. 


“Here’s Heinie now,” announced Rose, the manager of th 


show. “You tell how Ma used to treat you when you cam 
to see me.” 


I kept pulling the shade up ate 
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“What's the use of raking all that up?” protested Heinie 
ushing. 

“T want them to hear how Ma amuses herself when she’s 
ot nothing else to do,” insisted Rose. 


she plainly did not want it all raked up either. 

“Sure I mean about the fishpole, and the clock, and the 
Jandy with the knock-out drops. Gosh, if every one else is 
cared to tell, I’m not,’”’ Rose went on. No one could stop her 
ow. ‘Ma always went to bed early... .” 

“T had to, I was too tired to keep awake... 
er mother defensively. But Rose raced on unheeding. 

“They knew Heinie was on a late shit and couldn’t get off 
efore nine, so what must Heinie do? Hunt the fishpole under 
Whe porch, and tap three times on her window, on the second 
joor, mind you, so she could come down with her head tied 
ip, and let him in. Then she’d holler from the bedroom till 
e went home, or cheat us setting the clock around. She even 
ot a shot gun... .” 

“That was for the Greek fella, not Heinie—” interrupted 
er mother, a gleeful memory of the battle lurking in her eye. 
“Tf she’d shot off that gun like she shot her mouth, it 
ouldn’t ’a been a murder, it would ’a been a massacre,” 
‘rowled Heinie, his jaw jutting out as he remembered his 
rongs. 

Emma the peacemaker rose to her feet, patted his arm, 
nd took the floor. 

“Tf you people start more quarreling, I’m going, and I 
on’t take Maisie,” was her firm ultimatum. “I listened to 
craps for twenty years, and now I’ve had seven years of 
‘quiet with Neil, and my nerves won’t stand fights like they 
‘hsed' to. Maisie comes with me and does as I say, or you 
Jan pt her where you like. I shan’t say another word—or 
‘listen to one.” 
nd swept regally from the room. 

Mrs. Glukens too was strangely silent. Memories of the 
Ashpole seemed to have temporarily taken the fight out of her. 
otioning Mr. Glukens into her wake, she too stalked un- 
“hindered from the circle. 

There was a pause. Then Rose, cocking her chin, remarked 
Yo Heinie—“Here’s your hat. What’s your hurry?” And he, 
‘with undisguised relief bolted toward the door. 

“Just one question before you leave,” we ventured. “All 
ou girls have turned out pretty well in spite of everything. 
Dome one evidently fed you, so that you are well grown and 
rood-looking. You all got good husbands, dress like a million 
lollars, and have kept out of trouble. How does it happen? 
f your parents were as bad as you make out, why aren’t you 
I] in jail like Brownie and her friends?” 

The younger brides stared and turned to Rose. But for 
once the oracle was nonplussed. She cast about for a retort, 
h n turned to Heinie. 

“What’s the answer, Heinie? Why aren’t we in jail? I 
jon’t know how I kept out. Maybe you know how you did?” 
“Perhaps the girls are making too much of this,” admitted 


”» 


” 


ial toward his mother-in-law, now that she was out of ear- 
shot. ‘“‘After all, five girls are no cinch to handle, and it’s 
etter to look after them too much than than too little. She 
Hid keep the bums away for fair. But the guys that weren’t 
bums, it naturally made us kind of sore. Married at the 
boint of a gun when you were fixin’ to get married anyway 
s pretty rough—though, as I say, it’s better than no interest 
ht all, like with lots of the girls you see.... The trouble as 
I see it, is that Dad and the old lady worked hard when they 
Were young, and all the fun they got was bossing the kids 
round. Now that the kids have mostly left home, they feel 
themselves slipping—nothing to do but keep tabs on each 
other. And that’s not so good. Not enough to it. Maybe 
some time when the old folks ain’t quite so energetic, they’ll 
be ready to settle down and take things easy and not razz 
ound so much. The way it is now, it’s like being all dressed 
ip and no place to ‘go, as they say. I figure that when we’re 
forty and they’re sixty, maybe we'll all get along swell... .” 

Which as we see it, is about the kindliest light that any one 
can throw upon the Glukens family. 


“You mean the fishpole?” interposed Mrs. Glukens hastily. 


explained | 


With which she wrapped her furs about her 


he truculent Heinie, pausing on the threshold, grudgingly judi- | 


| 


ELECTION of the applicants 
who are to receive fellowship 
appointments, will be made in the 
early future. The financial assistance 
given fellows enables them to ac- 
quire professional training for 


social work. @ BS @ Write 


immediately if you are 
a prospective 
candidate. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Graduates of accredited colleges, on 
satisfactory completion of the 
course, are recommended 
for the degree of 


’ MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Fifteen experienced social workers 
may be enrolled for summer 
courses in social psychiatry, medi- 
cine, case work, sociology and 


psychology. 
Write for catalogue A 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 
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DIRECTORY OF SO@GIAL AGE. | 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
18-20 E. Division St. Chicago, Ill. Miss 
Helen Beckley, Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR OLD 


AGE SECURITY—Aim: To promote 
through legislation adequate provisions fer 
the dependent aged in the United States. 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president. A. 
Epstein, executive secretary, 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 
INC.— Margaret Sanger, President, 104 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons, Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Herbert Hoover, President; Philip Van 
ae N.D., Secretary; . Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 


promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC—Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Dr. Horace Newhart; 
Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 1601—35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—President, M. C. Migel, 
125 East 46th St., New York. Studies ways 
of improving the condition of the blind; 
Promotes the establishment of necessary 
public and Pee agencies; works for the 
enactment of Federal and State Legislation 
designed to promote the best interests of the 
blind. Supported by voluntary contribution. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
eeepc L. avers executive 
secretary, ills Idg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Wales: Mit ef ree gat bated Mills Bldg., 

ington, Saas i 
101 East 20th St, Baltimore, Ma.” 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave New York. 
To. A igWare a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and focal 
social-hygiene Programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 
TROL OF CANCER— pr. George A. 
Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, | New York. To collect, collate and 
disseminate information concerning the symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 


Publications free on r st. A - 
bership dues, $5.00. . - age) mem 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S HOSPITALS 


(O.S.)— (Organized, 1917)—637 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Chairman, Esther Love- 
ior, M.D.; Treasurer, Mathilda K. Wallin, 

eb: Conducts hospitals and food stations 
for refugees in Greece, and medical centers 
in Macedonia and Western Thrace. Contin- 
wing assistance to medical werk im France, 
Serbia, Russia and Japan. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SuRVEY) 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.—16 Fast 53rd Street, New York. 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and play 
leaders. For information address Jess Perl- 
man, Director. 


ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE—151 Fifth Avenue, 


Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications, 
Mrs. Geer, Pres. Mrs. Campbell, Sec’y. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 
90 West Broadway. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Walker 0313. E. W. Watkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, Inc.— 730 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. To secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to insti- 
tutions; to secure Mothers’ Allowance laws 
in states having none; to urge adequate ap 
propriations for home aid; to promote proper 
ws affecting adoption, boarding out and 
placing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 


representatives in practica 7. Mes state. 
moper Irene Loeb, President; vernor 
Alfred E. Smith, Honorary President; 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First Vice- 
President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 
PORATED—Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. A_ national, non-sectarian training 
echoo] scientifically equipped for the study, 
education and development of apoeem boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supported large- 
ly by eoeetary contributions. For further 
information address Leon C. Faulkner, 
Managing Director. 


“Practical Idealism 


ss ISDOM consists in knowing 

what to do next,” says Secre- 
tary Hoover, “not in debates on per- 
fection.” 


Not that there is any quarrel with 
perfection; the ideal should be kept 
constantly in mind. But much of the 
time and energy spent in talking about 
the rosy future might better be spent 
in improving the present. There is no 
royal road to perfection. It is a long 
drive over a bumpy highway. The 
man most likely to arrive is he who 
keeps an eye on the ruts and stones, 
and knows what to do next. 


In Memphis, May 2 to 9, at the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
you will find a happy balance of the 
ideal and the practical. There will be 
debates on perfection, but they will 
be brought down to practical workaday 
situations by men and women who 
have learned to keep an eye on the road. 
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COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COs 


OPERATION— 409 Palmer Bldg., Ai 
lanta, Ga.; Wili W. Alexander, Director 
Seeks improvement of interracial attitud 
and conditions through conference, coopera: 
tion, ane popular education. Correspondence 
invited. 


COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION 
FOR THE FOREIGN - BORN 
280 Madison Avenue, New York. Community 
organization and clearing-house for educa- 
tion and citizenship among the foreign-born 
Publishes bulletins and serves as counsellis 
agency. Chairman, John H. Finley; Trea 
urer, William H. Woodin; Secretary, Rober 


7. Hill 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS— 105 East 22d St., New York 
Florence E. inlan, Executive Secretary 
Composed of Protestant national w 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by consul- 
tation and cooperation in action. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Mig 
Summer service for college students, 
Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor, 

Religious Work directors in Government 
Indian Schools. 

Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, 
follow-up of New Americans. b 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COUN. 


CIL OF AMERICA—E. W. Wallace, 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Times Bidg., New York. Conducts a 
tional educational campaign to promote ey 
hygiene. Urges correction of eye d bs, 
protecios against hazards, r hting. 
‘omprehensive publications—lantern slide: 
lecture material. i 
agencies invited. 


ration of 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA— Constituted by 28 Protestant 
communions. Rev. C. S. Macfarland and 
Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22n¢ 
St., N. Y. C. 4 

Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
. Johnson, Sec’y. 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; Internation 
ustice and Goodwill; Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
ec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


FOUNDATION FOR STUDY OF PRO- 


HIBITION AND THE NEGRO— 
H. J. Mason, Director, Research and Pub 
licity. M. W. Dogan, President; I, Garland 
Penn, Founder. j 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—tTrains Negro 
youth for community ce. _ Collegiat 
work in Education, Agriculture, Home Eco 
nomics, Business, Library Science, Building 
Construction, and Summer School. Publishes 
the “Southern Workman.” Free mate 
concerning the Negro and race relations. 
James E. Gregg, principal. 


HUDSON GUILD—436 West 27th Stree 
Dr. John L. Elliott, head worker. Non- 
sectarian neighborhood house: organized to 
make effective in the community better wa 
of living and working together thru co- 
operative effort. Social, educational, recrea- 
tional activities for men, women, and chil- 
dren. Health work; Athletics; Neighborhood 
Theatre; Mental Hygiene clinic. upported 
by voluntary contributions and memberships. 


THE LEAGUE TO ABOLISH CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT— A national organization 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, Chairman; Vivian 
Pierce, Executive Secretary. Organized to 
abolish capital punishment in every state 
and in the District of Columbia, Annual 
membership $1, $5, $10, and $100, includ 
ing monthly Bulletin. , 


: 


